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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York. 
HAVE NOW READY: 


I, POETRY AS A REPRESENTATIVE | 


ART. By Prof. Gecrge L. Raymond, of Prince- 
ton Coilege. Octavo, cloth. $1.75. 


Il, THE ADIRONDACKS ASA HEALTH 


RESORT. Showing the benefit to be derived | 


by a sojourn in the wilderness. Edited und 
compiled by Joseph W. Stickler, M.S., M.D. 
16mo, cloth. $1.00. 


WT. HAND AND RING. By 
Katharine Green, author of ‘ The Leavenworth 
Case,’ etc. New popular Edition, ito, pa- 
per. 20 cents. 

RECENTLY ISSUED. 

IV. MECHANICS AND FAITH. A Study 
of Spiritual Truth in Nature. By Charles Talbot 
Porter. Octavo, cloth. $1.50. 

“It isa timely and most commendabic treatise.” 

—Courant, Hartford. 

IN THE STORY OF THE NATIONS SERIES. 

V. THE STORY OF THE JEWS. By Prof. 
James K. Hosmer. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 

$1.50. 


“A popular history of the Jews, which should at 
once be brief and comprehensive, has long been 
desired. ‘ This much-desired volume has at 
last appeared, and appeared ina charming form 
typographically. . . We have seldom read a 
‘story’ more dramatic or more interesting, less 
‘juvenile’ in a certain sense, and yet so fresh 
and young.”—Critw. 


NEARLY READY: 

VI. THE MILL MYSTERY. 
Katharine ‘3reen, author of ‘ A Strange Disap- 
16mo, paper, 50 cts.; cloth. 


By Anna 


pearance,’ etc. 
$1.00. 


1N THE STORY OF THE NATIONS SERIES. 

VII. THE STORY OF CHALDEA. From 
the earliest times to the rise of Assyria. By Zé- 
noide A. Ragozin. 12mo, cloth, illustrat- 
ed. $1.50. o 


4 One of the best novels ever issued from the | 


press of this country.”—ALBANY JOURNAL. 


THE HOUSE AT CRAGUE. 


By MARY B. SLEIGHT. 12mo, $1.25. 


“An unusually well written story.”—Journal and 


/on receipt of 15 cents. Sub- 


Messenger. 

“ The incidents are well described and the plot is de- 
veloped with skill snd power. An admirable story ad- 
mirably told.” —Interior. 

“The delineations of character are forcible, consistent 


throughout, and indicate rare powers of conception.”— | 


ENCE” $5.00 per year. 


Presbyterian Banner. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-pard, 
on receipt of price by 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


taken to protect them. 


| 


|\PLEMENT” for the 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1886 


‘“ Think of your fields and 
orchards, without birds!” 


The “SC7ENCE SUP- 
pre- 


sent week is devoted to the 


report of a committee of or- 
/nithologists on the destruc- 


Anna | 


/measures which 





tion of our birds, and the 


be 
The 


should 


articles are as follows:,. 

1. The Wholesale’ De- 
struction of Bird Lif, n the 
United States. 


2. The Destrv$ on of 
Birds for Millir’ y Pur- 
poses. 7 

3. Destruction of Bird 


Life in the Vicinity of New 
York. 

4. Destruction of 
Eggs of Birds for Food. 

5. Relation of Birds 
Agriculture. 

6. Bird Laws. 

7- An Appeal to the Wo- 
men of Our Country in Be- 
half of the Birds. 


the 


to 


“SCTENCE” will be sent 


scription price of ‘SC/- 


Address 
PUBLISHER OF “ SC/ENCE,” 
743, Broadway, New York, 


| app 


PRICE 1o CENTS 


The Southern Bivouac 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALE&ES 
Contents f March 
The Kentucky Resolutions of 17¥8 and 1700 
With Official Documents KT Durre 
Under Setttence of Death wt rbot 
The Teche Country Fifty Years Ag F 1. Riel 1 
1\ 
The Lighthouse Rock (Key Wee w Wallace Ha 
\ 
The Defence of Fort Wagner Paul Ho Hays 
Vi 
The Mateless Bird Danske Dandrhige 
vi 
Reniiniscences of Confederate Cavalry Serv 
Ry Al’ 
Vill 
Hopeset and Sunrise lausper Rarnett Cowie 
City Buildtog in the South Will Wallace Ha ’ 
\ 
Uncle Adam's Funeral Feast 
INustrated May Rowe Flos 
XI 
John Willlamson, Rotanist and Artist 
Ten Ulustrations KM helly 
Xt 
Comment ant Crittctem 
Xl 
Faltor’s Table 
XLV 
Salmagcunidl! 


Send 2) cents for sample « 
annum; $1.00, six months 


SOUTHERN 
B. F 


or Subscription, @2.00 per 
Address 


—a eT ; 
BIVOUAC, 
AVERY & SONS, Publishers, 
Louisville, Ky 
Tha “pone fd. wrriTeys ry , 29 
The Crvtl-Service Reformer. 
Its positiveness and aggressiveness are 
Y. Nation Vigorous able. tndependent, and well 
written } whine Chrontel Well edited, capttally 
printed. Its success ts more than deserve Ballimore 
imertcam An ex elient and attractive journal —Ha 


ert 
per’s Weekly Fearlesslv eviited It handles political 
abuses without gloves. - Baltimore Daily Prening News 


refreshing 


we 


One of the most vigorous and best edited papers publish 
ed Hagerstown Mail. There ts hope for Maryland with 
such a periodical — Rockville Independent 


The MARCH NUMBER will contain articles of national 
interest and i{mportance by Hon. George William Curti« 
Dr. D.C. Gilman, Mr. S. Teackle Wallis, Mr. Charles J. 
Bonaparte, and other well-known writers 
contain editorial articles, entertaining political gossip, 
notes, correspondence, book reviews, newspaper < 
ments, &c., &. Only One Dollar per annum. Address 
Business Manager, CIVIL-SERVICE REFORMER, Balti 
more 


i a E NATION and eighty other leading Ame- 
rican and English weeklhes, monthlies, and 


It will alas 


quarterlies are indexed by subjects in the co 
operative 
INDEX TO PERIODICALS, 

compiled by members of the American Library 
Association. THe INDEX for 1885, just ready in 
bound volume, half leather, costs $2.50. Only a 
limited number of sets are for sale. Address, 
INDEX T0 PERIODICALS, 31 Park Row (P.O. Box 
943), New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 
87 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 


Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on de- 
mand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as «oon as issued, 


JASH AND PIERCE, 80 NASSAU ST., 
d New York, have just issued Catalogue No. 2 of 
miscellaneous books, including Shakespeariana, Biblio 
graphy, = Sporting. Catalogues sent Ww any address on 
cation, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order,or pos- 
tal order, payable to “‘ Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address ts desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York, 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





Seale of 
— 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


{No deviation.) es 
-_ 

Onany page not specified, 15 cents per line) 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), #20 each insertion; with o_o, 
choice of page, #27. 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— i 


| 


chotce of position, $80. 10 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of column ee 
other preferred position, when specified ; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|— 
classified as far as possible and arranged in|— 15 





order of size, the largest at the top. 

Twen.y per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or|— 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 
are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, 
not on outside of cover, nor on pages numbered for bind- 
ing. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On a yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 9,100 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 





» Copies of of THE Nation may be procured in 
Paris of J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capucines; 
and in Jondon of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
uare; George Street, 50 Cornhill, E. C.; H. F. 
& Co., 449 Strand: and American News 
Reading Room, 8 Haymarket. 


#4* Co 











The Nation. 
Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 


LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 

and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 

struction and careful training New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





Connecticut, Middletown 
p IL SO: N GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
a superior preparation for Coilege. The Princi- 
pal has served a term of t 
ege. Send for circular. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON UNI VERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
EpmMuUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


hree years as tutor in Yale Col- 
E. - WILSON, — 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos’ 
NSTITUTE "OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P, 
MuNROE, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
REPARATION FOR THE INSTI- 
tute of Technology. ALBERT HALE. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT 2 

mits not more than three boys into his family, 
fit for college or educate privately. The onl fA. a 
sent to be examined last June onus Harvart 
man, without “conditions,” and with “credits” in 1 
out of the 17 subjects of examination. Separate tuition 
and best of care in all enene | } ee ocation, with 
fine e tennis- ‘court. E. ABBorT, Ph.D. (Harv.). 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
A R. JOSHUA KENDALL’S DAY AND 
lars. 





Family School for Boys. Fits for college. Circu- 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lanesboro, Berkshire Co. 
‘Og WOOD INSTITUTE, ESTAB- 
lished in 1849, fits for college or business. 
Rev. A A. GILBERT 4.M., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
tory and boarding school for boys. Second term 
begins lith January, 1886. A few good rooms vacant. 
For Catalogue and o her information address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
paratory School for Boys. 44th year. Circulars 

on enpueatien. GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 














MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. ; 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 

Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Offers a full preparatory, with shorter college 
course, including all collegiate work essential to a tho- 
rough general education, or to advanced work in Ameri- 
can or English U niversities. Age, 12-20. Will open 
eighteen new single rooms in November. For catalogue 
address the Principal, 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
oe of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 

d Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 





NEW JERSEY, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—John C. 
. Green foundation. Arplications for admission 
should be made from 3 to 6 months in advance of date 
of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of Study 
and Calendar, and for other information, address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 











NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
WE MISSES ANABLE’S ENGLISH, 
French, and Gorman Boarding and Day School 
will reopen September 2: 
NEw YORK, Canandaigan 
FORT HILL SCHOOL (for Boys).— Second 
year. Enlarged accommodations. $600. 
Rev. JAMES HATTRICK K LEE, Head Master. 








NEw Yor, ! Suspension Bridge. 
VEAUX COLLEGE. —A Military 


Boarding School for Boys. $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. H. Munro, A.M., President. 


New YORK, Utica. 
RS. PIATT S SCHOOL for YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school Fb wy <ins Thusodeg, 
Sept. 17, 1885. Applications should. be made earl y. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 5128 Germantown 
Avenue, Phila. 
RANKLIN SCHOOL.—AN ENGLISH 
and Classical School for Boys. Six resident pupils. 
Prospectus sent on application. 
GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head-Master. 


_ PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. _ 
ISS ANABLE’S SCHOOL jor Young 
Ladies will reopen Sept. 23, 1885. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue 
Chestnut Hill. ‘ 
RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French Boarding and Day 
School for Y oung I vadies will reopen Sept. 21. 


PENNS YL VANIA, WEST PHILADELPHIA 
Uh IVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

I. Department of Arts Il. Towne Scientific 
School. Il]. Wharton Schoolof Finance and Economy. 
1V. Course in Philosophy. V. Coursein Music. VI. Medi- 
eal School. VIL. DentalSchool. VIIL Vegeetoeny School. 
IX. Law School. X. Biological School. I, Department 
of a A 

In making inquiry, ag specif. yo Speen. 
JESSE retary, 

University of Funepioenin West t Philadelphia, Pa. 
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"School A ‘genctes. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Times Building, Chicago, will en superinten- 
dents, grade teachers, specialists with tions in Cen- 
tral, W estern, and Southern States for ehouing year. 


CHOOL AGENCY.— OLDEST AND 
best known in U. 8. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Teachers wanted. 











Teachers. 


CAARLES W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





Wants. 


HARVARD $ GRADUATE WITH 
several years’ experience as a teacher in schools 
and families, would mmerny om A an American family to 
Germany as tutor. aks German -—_ is familiar with 
French, Spanish,’ al Italian. First-c ass testimonials. 


Address “TUTOR,” Waterville Kan. 
A ISS A.C. MORGAN, PRINCIPAL of 
Young Ladies’ School, Portsmouth, N. H., 
announces her European Trip for Ladies, for the 
Summer of 1886. 
Please send for itinerary. 


WRTIES WISHING TO GO TO GER- 

many may find it aceentegaens communicating 

wit a German Professor, who will go in June to Dres- 
den to establish a refined American pension. Address 

_ Profe -ssor rE. . Box 304, Times up-town ov New York. 





~ Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. ‘Send 10-cent eed for catalogue and supplement 
of over 7,000 subjects 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 


Publishers, 3238 angen Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 


READY SHORTLY! 


A Catalogue of Autograph Letters, Original Manu- 
scripts, and Historical Documents, being composed of 
JAMES R. OSGOOD’S COLLECTION and various other 
desirable specimens, comprising altdgether one of. the 
finest assortments ever offered for sale. Sent only on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents in stamps. 

WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 
744 Broadway, corner of Astor Place, New York. 


The Harvard U niversity Cata- 
logue for 1885-6. 


Is for sale by CHas. W. SEVER, Cambridge, 
CupPLes, UPHAM & Co., 283 Washington St., 
Boston: and F. W. CHRISTERN, 37 West 23d St., 
New York. Price, post-paid, 60 cents. 

















For 15 Cents, 


a 25 cent package of B. K. Bliss’s Wild Garden Flower 
Seed, and my new 128-page catalogue and Amateur Guide, 


t-paid. 
_ F. E. McALLISTER, 


Seed and Bulb Merchant, 
22 Dey St.,,.New York. 





lsIBRARY asta ath LOGUE 


mui 


RND Int EX 
THE LIBRARY CATALOGUE AND INDEX is a 





blank book, arranged so that any book can be entered 
by author and title” of work. 7HE LIBRARY CATA- 

OGUE AND INDEX its handsomely bound and indexed 
in one volume, quarto (634x844 inches), made of the best 
paper, and will be mailed, t-paid, to any address, on 
receipt of $2.50, by the Publ hers, 


SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 
146 Monroe St , Chicago, Ill. 
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The Sauveur College of Languages, 


REMOVED FROM 


AMHERST and 


July 12 to 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, Green Street, Germantown, Pa. 
For Rooms and Board, address Hon. A. C. 





BURLINGTON 


to OSWEGO, N.Y. 


August 20. 
The Programme of the ELEVENTH SESSION of the College will be ready on March 5, 


and sent to applicants by 


MATTOON, Oswego, N. Y. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


For fifteen years has peen a standard remedy with Physicians who treat mental or nervous dis 


orders. Notasecret. Formula on every label. 


It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 


It restores the energy lost by nervousness, debility, over-exertion ; 


refreshes weakened vital powers 


in old or young. A Vital Phosphite, not a Laboratory Phosphate. 
It is used by the Empervr Dom Pedro, a k, Gladstone, and all great brain workers. 


. CROSBY CO., 


For sale by druggists, or mail, $1. 


BURPEE’S FARM 


FOR 
It is a Handsome Book of 128 Pages, with hundreds of new illustrations, 
Best Garden, 
It is the only complete catalogue of the kind published, 
TIES in VEGETABLES and FLOWERS, of real value, which cannot be obtained cisewhere. 


Will be sent FREE to all who write for it. 
two Colored Plates, an‘ tells all about the 
Stock, and Fancy Poultry. 


postal to 


The remarkable and 4 sae City 
substantial growth of Kansas C ~y ’ Mo. 
From aisak oy le in 1880 to 105,042 in 188: ) 
| From ay ma _ real estate valuation in "1880 to 
{ $31,678,520 in 

“arom, seg 813, ri "buildings erected in 1880 to $5,758,- 
‘ nl 
as caused great surprise and inquiry among Capitalists 
and Investors. For pamphlet, with full and reliable in- 
formation about investments, loans, ete. Address 


THEO. S. CASE, Real Estate and Loan Agent, 


127 W. Sixth St. 
_ bt to8 per. cent. interest, first-class sec urity. 


YROWN, BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET, 


IssvzE COMMERCIAL anD TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 


THI# COUNTRY AND ABROAD 


HITE & RAEDER, ENGINEERS.— 
w. meme & HITE, M.A.S.C.E., 74 Wall St... N.Y, 

H. a Eng. & Archi., 912 Ins. Exchange, Chicago. 
rts on proposed Enterprises and on ‘condition of 
existing ones. ailways, Industrial Works, Elevators, 
and all kinds of Engineering Construction de ‘signed and 
carried out. Designs and Estimates for improving Coun- 
try Seats, either independently or under direction of 


8 
= 








Architect. Architectural and Sanitary Work superin- 
tended. 
ORATIO SEYMVUUR, R., LAND | 


Agent of the Michigan Land and iron Co. (Limit- 
ed). Marquette, Michigan. Advice given as to the pur- 
chase of mineraland timber lands in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan. 


W Vorthington ( Co.'s New Books 
THE YEAR'S SPORT. 


Review of British Sports and Pastimes for the | 


year 1885. Edited by A. E. T. Watson, Editor 
“ Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes.” 
8vo, half bound, gilt top, $6. 


New Prose Work by Swinburne. 
VICTOR HUGO. By Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. 12mo, cloth extra, $1 25. 
WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Broadway, 
New York. 

FOR HIGH SCROOLS AND ACA 

EXERCISES IN 

ARITHMETIC 


By JAMES DILLARD, M.A 
Associate Principal of the Norfolk i a.) Academy. 

Suitable to accompany any text-book. The examples 
are as Examination Papers. Brief notes are ap 
pended. Answers are separate. 

Neatly bound in ep cloth. Pvice, a Teachers, 40 
cents. JOHN E. POTTER & 

Publishers "Philadelphia. 


WANTED. 
Sets of The History of Napoleon, by P. Lanfrey. Write, 
stating Edition, condition, and price. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
755 Broadway, New York. 





DEMIES. 





Farm, 





56 West 25TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


ANNUAL 


Bulbs, Plants, Thoroughbred 
and describes RARE NOVEI 
Send address on a 

Philadelphia, Pa 


and Flower Seeds, 


APPLETON'S 
GUIDE toME:XICO. 


Including a Chapter on Gautemala and an 


English-Spanish Vocabulary. 


By ALFRED R. CONKLING. 


Third edition, thoroughly revised to 


date, Just ready. 


preseat 


map and illustrations. 





With railway 12mo, 


cloth, price, $2. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


FRENCH BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED 
LE MARIAGE DE GABRIELLE. By Daniel 
Lesueur. (Ouvrage couronné par l’Académie Fran 
caise.) 12mo, —- 

This is apure and delightful romance of contempora 
neous Parisian life, fllustrating, in a m ost interesting 
story, the social relations of the old nodlease and the 
nouveau richesse. lt comprises number tiv e of the series 
* Romans Choisis,”’ of Which the following have been al 
ready issued : 

Dosa. By Mme. Henry Gréville 

L’ABBE CONSTANTIN. By Ludovic 

LE MARIAGE DE GERARD. 

Le Ro! DES MONTAGNEs. 


Halévy 

By Andre Theuriet, 

By Fumond About 
I2mo. Each 6c. 

CARINE. By Louis Enault. lSmo, 2 c¢. 

This pretty story is the seventh number of “ Contes 
Choisis,” which have met with such favor from the press 
and the general public, which ts looking for good French 
literature which is tnteresting and free from moral im 
purity. ‘Carine’ will be found a very attractive addi 
tion to the series, and will introduce another French au 
thor to American readers. The preceding numbers in the 
series comprise : 

LE MERE DE La Margrise. By FE. About. 

Le SitGe pe BERLIN. By A. Daudet 

Le MariaGE p’AmouR. Ry L. Halévy 

La MaRE av DiaB_e. By George Sand. 

Perriso. By L. D. Ventura 

IDYLLEs. By Mme. Henry Gréville 

Any of the abeve books will be sent post-paid by the 
publisher on receipt of price. All the latest French pub 
tications received from Paris as soon as issued. Cata 
logues on application Importation orders promptly 
filled at reasonable rates by 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, 
S50 Sixth Avenue Ns 


‘ew York. 

YECORD OF POLITICS and Politicians 

in the United States. 1sas ISS2: An analytical in 

dex to the Nation for that period (with occasional paral- 

lel references to McPherson's Political Handbooks and 

other sources) This index supplements the chiefly lite 

rary index to the Nation published in 1880. Valuable to 

all libraries, students, and eiitors. Price, in paper, 

@1 OO. (Purchasers will please remit with order; ac 

counts cannot be cpened.) Address PuBLISHER of the 
Nation, Box 74, New York Cie 








HE NA TION.— Sets, 
bought, sold, and exchanged. 
im the country. A. §& 


¢ a. 
ols, 


34 Park Row, New York§City. 


, and numbers | 
The largest supply | 
TLAR 





me 
pute 
ome 


Delightful Reading. 





PU. Uelen Jackson's posthumous story 
illustrative of the omnipotence of perfect, patient 
love Fifth 1 “a Price #1 wo 
VADAME MOH Her Salon and 3 
Friends There ts a fascination tn the very term a 
‘Paris Salon * To say that this is an extremely in 
teresting book would be faint pF vine says the Sa 
rho Two portraits Pri ve, BL 
1 r eoreeE > > , 
NAPOLEON THE FIRST. Prof. Seeley 
the author ’ e Hom has written 4 great 
book which ft is « | alt poy ll wmitmend ta 


hearttiy 
saysthe Beacon, Two portraits, Price, §1..« 


RACHET “This memoir of the great 
French actress is simply and quietly tok, and the 
tale ts well worth the reading,” says the in's 
Journal. YVrice €1 

OUR LITTLE {VA By the author of 

Tip «at ‘Miss Toosey'’s Moisston and L actiile 
‘fuily deserves to rank with these three delightful 


and exquisitely graceful and tender fetions says 
the Saturday Gacefts I’rice, #1 
Sold everywhere. Matled, postpaid, by the publishers 


BROTHERS, 


Boston 


ROBERTS 
tbrartans and Boo 


buvers. 


lo L 


(. P. Putnam's Sons, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND 
IMPORTERS, 


GIVE PROMPT AND PERSONAL ATTENTION TO 


orders for American or foreign books and pe 


riodicals of any description, whether for whole 


Jumes. Importations for 
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FRENCH DISHES FOR AME- 
RICAN TABLES. 
By PIERRE CARON, 


mets at Delmonico’s 


SHERMAN 


; oe 
a entre 


Formerly ches 


TRANSLATED BY Mrs. FREDERIC 


The receipts in this volume come from a chef of great 
experience. and are written with singular clearness. so 
as to be comprehensible to any person of ordinary intel 
ligence. There are many people of moderate incomes 
desiring to live well and vet within their means, and to 
this class this book will prove specially useful. While 
economy is not its sole ooject, the variety of receipts for 
palatable dishes that may be prepared at small cost Is 
very large. 

cloth. Price, $1.00, 


es 


12mo, 


By mail, post paid, on receipt of price; or may be 


booksellers 
1). APPLETON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


“Wahrheit und Dichtung. 


A STUDY OF 


had of 


George Eliot's Love-Life. 
Price 50 cents. Forwarded, post-paid, to 
any address, on receipt of price. 


E. T. P. ALLEN, 
171 Broadway, New York. 


Philadelphia Times: 


“ Anonymousness cannot detract a particle from the 
unusual merit of the production. The modest little essay 
is a masterpiece of concise writing and lucid thinking. , 


By A. P. C 
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Scribner & Welford’s Bohn’ s lLabraries. 


NEW BOOKS. 
I, 


L[utroductory Studies 
Greek Art. 


in 


By J. E. HARRISON, 
Author of * Myths of the Odyssey.’ 


With maps and mies. Thick crown 8vyo, 
cloth, $3 0 





Il, 


Wanderings tn China. 


By C.F. GORDON CUMMING, Author of ‘At 
At. in Fiji.’ ‘A Lady’s Cruise in a French 
Man-of-War,’ &c. With a portrait of the Author 
and numerous LIilustrations. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 
$10 00. 


3. IN THE HEBRIDES. By C. F. Gordon 
CUMMING. With Autotype Facsimile and 22 
lilustrations. Square crown 8yo, cloth, $3 50. 

4. IN THE HIMALAYAS AND ON THE 
INDIAN PLAINS. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. By C. F. GORDON CUMMING. Sauare 
crown 8yo, cloth, $3 50. 

We 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE IDEAL SERIES. 
Eighteenth Century Essays. 
Selected and annotated by 
AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Frontispiece by Randolph Caldecott. 
Elzevir 8vo, cloth, $2 00, 


English Odes. 
Selected by 
EDMUND W. GOSSE. 
Frontispiece by H. Thornycroft. 
Elzevir 8vo, cloth, $2 00, 


English Lyrics. 
Elzevir 8vo, cloth, $2 00, 
«* All the previous volumes on hand. 





VI. 
On the Sensations vf Tone asa 
Physiological Basis for the 
Theory of Music. 


By Hermann L. F. Helmholtz, M. D., Professor of 
Physics in the U_iversity of Berlin. Second 
English Edition. Translated, thoroughly Re- 
vised, and Corrected, rendered conformable to 
the Fourth (and last) German Edition of 1877, 
with numerous Additional Nutes and a new 
Additional Appendix bringing down informa- 
tion to 1885, and especially adapted to the Use 
of Musical Students. By Alexander J. Ellis, 
B. A., F. R.S. With 68 figures engraved on 
Wood and 42 passages in Musical Notes. Royal 
Svo, cloth, $12 00. 





Vil. 
FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICA- 
TION. 
Important Work on the History of Music. 
A History of Music. 
From the Earliest Times to the Present. 
by 
W. 8S. ROCKSTRO, 


Author of * The Life of Handel,’ ‘The Life of 
Mendelssohn,’ *A History of Music for Young 
Students,’ * Practical Harmony,’ * The Rules of 
Counterpoint,’ ete., etc. In one volume, 8vo, of 
about 450 pp., cloth, $6. 


PREPARING 





A Series of Standard Works of European Literature in the 
English Language. Full Catalogue sent, post-free, to 
all parts of the world on application. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES. 


HENTREY’s GUIDE TO ENGLISH COINS. 
dition. By C. F. Keary, M.A., F.S.A., with 
Historical Introduction. $2.40. 





y ENGL A ND. Third 
by the Hon. 


mith eee than 700 Secmeteas. “3 
History. Vol. Il. Glossary. 


FATRHOLT’S COSTUME IN 
Edition. Enla: Revised 
Dillon, F.S.A. 
vol Is., $4. Vol, L. 





DIDRON’S CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY. Vol. 
IL, containing a continuation of the Work, by Mar- 





garet M. Stokes. With numerous illustrations. (Im- 
mediately.) 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition con- 


taining pieces hitherto uncollected, and a Life ¢ the 

Author, with Notes from various sources. y 

M. Gibbs. In five volumes. Vol. , containing Bi. 

oprapl = Criticisms, and Essays. Now ~ 1 $1.40. 
Vol. V., Completing the work. (Immediately.) 





COLERIDGE’S MISCELLANIES, ASTHETIC 
and Literary: to which is added The "Th oor 20. of Life. 
Corrected and arranged by T. Ashe, B.A. 





TALFOURD’S MEMORIALS AND LETTERS 
of Lamb. Enlarged Edition. By W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 
vols., $2.80. (Immediately.) 





HAZLITT'S THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. Edit- 
by W. Carew Hozlitt. $1.40. (Immediately.} 





WALTON’S LIVES OF DONNE E, HOOKER, 
etc, New Edition. Revised by H. Bullen, With 
numerous illustrations. $2. 


GRIMM'S GERMAN TALES. With the Notes 
of the Original. A New Translation, by Mrs. A. Hunt. 
ph Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 vols. 








BURNEY’S NOVELS. EVELINA. 1 Vol., Ce- 
cilia, 2 vols. By Frances Burney (Mme. D’Arbla: jay). 
With Introductions and Notes oy. A. R. Ellis, author 

of ‘ Sylvestra,’ ‘ Marie,’ etc. Price per volume, $1.40. 





CENTENARY EDITION. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, with the 
Tour in the Hebrides and Johnsontania, New Edi- 


tion, with Notes and Appendices a e Rev. A. Na- 
pler.M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. “with Frontis- 
piece to each vol. 6 vo » $8.40. 





COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON 

espeare and other English Poets, including Mr. 

Colliers transcript of the Lectures of 1811, and the 

Bristol Lectures of 1813, now first collected. By T. 
Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 





COLERIDOR'S TABLE- cALE and OMNIANA. 
Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. $1.40 





GILBART'S THE HISTORY. PRINCIPLES, 
and Practice of Banking. Re to the Year 1881 
by A. S. Michie, a of the Royal Bank 
of Seamene, London. ortrait of Gilbart. 2 
vo 


SPINOZA’S SHIEF WORKS. Translated, with 
introduction, by R. H. Elwes. 2 vols. Vol. I.— 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus Political Treatise. II. 
os Ye of the Understanding, Ethics, Let- 

rs. 00. 


DANTE.— THE INFERNO: a Literal Prose 
Translation, with the Text of the Original collated 
with the best editions, printed on the same \ 
Se Notes. By John A. Carlyle, MD. 








PLUTARCH'’S LIVES. Newly Translated with 
Notes and a Life, by A. Stewart, M.A., 1 te Fellow 
of Trinity College, a Comeetage, and the late George 
Long, M.A. 4 vo — 


LESSING a G. WORKS, Tra rm. 


man. 
Vol. IL. aan 


Dramatic Notes, &c. 
&ec. 


Translated from the Gor. 
— d ‘ Natha 
ie) 


8 vols., $4.80. With portrait 





KANT’S PROLEGOMENA AND METAPRHYSI- 
cal a of Natural Science. Translated, with 
Memoir and Introduction, by E. Belfort Bax, author 
of ‘Jean Paul Marat.’ With portrait of Kant. $2.00. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A new 
Translation in English , by C. Wall. Witha 
short Life und a Portrait. 3 vols. $4.20. 





*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular 


stock will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. 
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arm Seitiness S Susie 
PUBLISH TO-DAY: 


Letters to Dead Authors. 


By Andrew Lang. 1 vol. Elzevir 16mo. Gilt 
top, $1.00. 


It is a happy fancy of Mr. Lang’s to unbosom 
himself of some of the brightest, wittiest, and 
most thoughtful criticisms of recent years by 
writing it directly to the great dead themselves 
—always with thorough reverence and apprecia- 
tion, and the most charming regard for their 
ways of thought, but with perfect frankness. 
The public thus gains at second-hand one of the 
brightest collections of literary estimates which 
any contemporary writer—not even excepting 
the author of ‘“‘ Obiter Dicta”—could have given 
them. The little Elzevir volume, with its page 
and print, would of itself have appealed to many 
of the dead authors, as it will to modern readers. 


CONTENTS: 
To W. M. Thackeray. To Alexandre Dumas. 
To Charles Dickens. To Theocritus. 


To Edgar Allan Poe. 

To Sir Walter scott, Bart. 

To Eusebius of Caesarea. 

To Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

To Monsieur de Mo iére, 
Valet de & —_e du Roi. 

To Robert 

| To Lord — 

rN Omar Khayyam. 

ToW Horatius I Flaccus. 


To ne te wd Ronsard. 
To Herod 
E = o “Mr. Alexander 


To Lucien of Samosata. 
To Maitre Frangoys Rabe- 


lais, 
To Jane Austen 
To Master Isaac Walton. 


To M. Chapelain. 
To Sir Sohn Ma Manndeville,Kt. 


The Fight for Missourt in 
1861. 


From the Inauguration of Jackson to the death 
of Lyon. By Col. Thomas L. Snead. 1 vol., 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The struggle which determined the position of 
Missouri in the Civil War was in reality an epi- 
tome of the Civil War itself. From the fact that 
the State was almost the ouly one actually di- 
vided againt itself, with every individual citizen 
straining every verve to carry it his way, makes 
this episode one of the most absorbing in the war 
history. Colonel Snead, himself a very promi- 
nent actor, and with original sources of informa- 
tion as to every phase of the struggle, has done 
in this book a work loug expected from him, and 
has made one of the most interesting contribu- 
tions yet given to this literature. 





The Illustrated Library of 
Wonders. 


A new and revised issue of twenty-four volumes, 
containing over a thousand beautiful illus- 
trations. Each volume 12mo, complete in it- 
self. Sold separately at $1.00 per volume. 


NEW VOLUMES: 


GREAT HUNTS. 

WONDERS OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 

WONDERS OF WATER. 





*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1886. 


The Week. 


THe danger of the passage of any law re 
quiring the Secretary of the Treasury to pay 
out all the money in the Treasury except the 
$100,000,000 which constitutes the greenback 
redemption fund, is very slight. Such a mea- 
sure, if passed by the House, would pretty cer 
tainly be stopped in the Senate, and would 
surely encounter the Executive veto. It is 
most humiliating, however, that the House 
should have any such measure under seri- 
ous consideration, and the hardship is all the 
greater since the Democratic party is push- 
ing this destructive policy against its own Ad- 
ministration, the Republicans on the Ways and 
Means Committee and Mr. Abram 8S. Hewitt 
alone resisting the attack. The Democrats in 
the House are certainly doing all they can to 
drive the Independent voters back to the Re 
publican party. When they go they will have 
a reinforcement of Democratic Mugwumps 
sufficient to make politics interesting in the 
next campaign. 











Mr. Bland was defeated again in the Coin 
age Committee on Wednesday, this time in a 
most unexpected manner, by the vote of 
Mr. Norwood, of Georgia. The latter gen- 
tleman had received the same _ petitions 
from the business community of Savannah 
in favor of suspension of the coinage that 
‘‘old Joe Brown” had received in the Senate, 
but he treated them very differently. He con- 
formed his action to the wishes of his consti- 
tuents, while Mr. Brown, by the gift of 
omniscience, discerned that the petition of the 
Savannah merchants had a printed heading, 
and must therefore have come from some 
other State than Georgia, where the art of 
printing is unknown and where merchants 
cannot read, and ought therefore to be 
held of no effect. Mr. Norwood’s vote 
in the Committee left Mr. Bland, as it were, 
high and dry. He is now in worse shape 
than ever, so far as his Committee is con- 
cerned. But the friends of honest money are 
in much better shape. ‘They are now in a 
position to force the fighting. 





Attention has been drawn to the clauses in 
Mr, Morrison’s Tariff Bill relating to lumber, 


the suggestion having been made that it is not | 
intended to admit pine and spruce lumber free | 
The two clauses are the following: | 
“Free or Duty.—Lumber, hewn and sawed, | 


of duty. 


and timber used for spars and in building 


wharves. Timber, squared or sided, not espe | 


cially enumerated or provided for. 

** DUTIABLE.—Sawed boards, plank deals and 
other lumber of hemlock, whitewood, sycamore, 
and basswood, and all other articles of sawed 


lumber when -planed or finished: for each so | 


planed or finished 50c. per 1,000 feet, board mea- 
sure.” 


There is certainly no ambiguity in these clauses 
All sawed lumber except hemlock, whitewood, 
sycamore, and basswood, is to be admitted 
free, and all planed and finished lumber 
is to be charged 50 cents per 1,000 feet, 


It is very likely that this part of the bill 
will pass, whatever may be the fate of the re 
mainder. The Western farmers have grown 
tired of paying an ever-increasing tax in the 
way of stumpage to a few owners of pine lands, 
and the whole country has been slowly but 
sensibly aroused to the dangers tlowing from 
the destruction of the forests and the denuda 
tion of the uplands which constitute the natu 
ral reservoirs of the country. We do not se 
any sufficient reason for taxing hemlock and 
basswood more than pine and spruce, 

There seems to be very little that is good and 
a great deal that is irredeemably bad about the 
appointments which the President made on 
Wednesday for Collector and Naval Officer at 
Baltimore, From a private letter received by 
us from a citizen of Baltimore whos 
ledge and judgment in the matter cannot lx 
questioned, we quote the following : 


“Mr. L. Freeman Rasin, who has been appointed 
Naval Officer of this port, has for at least 
eighteen years been the chief lobbyist in Bulti- 
more. He has long been at the head of the most 
powerful of the local factions. Even among 
politicians of his own school he has acquired a 
reputation for unscrupulousness and faithless 
ness passing the ordinary measure of profession 
als. To carry his poimt he has never hesitated to 
cheat at primaries. Through his tools and by 
his orders the worst of the election frauds of the 
last ten years have been perpetrated. Every one 
can tell you of more or less well authenticated 
stories of his having sent for persons interested 
in legislation pending before the City Counci! 
and the State Legislature, and telling them that 
they would have to pay a precise sum to win, Of 
one such incident I was myself versonally in 
formed three years ago by a gentleman, of the 
highest character, upon whom the demand had 
been made. Either the Civil-Service Reform As 
sociation or the Reform League will doubtless 
take the matter up. Ex-Senator Groome is a re- 
spectable gentleman of mediocre abilities, entirely 
under Gorman’s control.’ 


Mistakes like these, after the Higgins and 
Thomas appointments have shown the charac 

ter of all of Gorman’s friends, seem entirely 
without excuse, 


know 





It really begins to look as though Ohio might 
become a decent State. with 
a Democratic majority in the Senate and 
a Republican majority in the House, 


cities of Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, and 
Toledo the Governor shall appoint boards of 
commissioners, consisting in each case of four 
persons of good character, divided equally be 
tween the two parties, and that these Commis 
sioners in turn shall appoint all the election 
| judges and clerks, who must also be of good 
character and selected from the two parties. 
Ohio people congratulate themselves, apparent 
ly with good reason, that this system will put 





} an end to the outrageous election frauds that 
have so long disgraced the State, which invited 
them by an election system worthy of a com- 
munity of barbarians. 





Saco is a Maine town of 6,389 people, which 
used to be as free from disease as other places 
of similar size. The prohbibitory law of Maine 
forbids the sale of liquors except for mechani- 
cal or medicinal purposes, and establishes in 





has | 


passed a law which provides that in the four | 


every large town an agency for their sale for | 
‘ such purposes, At a recent temperance meet- | 


ng in Saco, « flicial 


showing that in 200 days 


Were presented 


statistics 


16,000 prescriptions 


were put up at the loeal liquor agenes 
being an average of eighty a day The eft 
of prohibition upon the public health evid 
demands investigats 

The Senate is giving a ol deal of tim 
Blair bill, but the great importance of 
position fully justifies the close attent \ 


We are glid to see that u 


it is reeeiving 


considerations Which we have urged 

the project during the past n 
employed with effect in] Congress for eX 
ample, by Senator Morgan, of Alabama, who tas 
made a stroma speech aguinst the bi ‘ 

thie case ot Com thew Senator Law tev 
sustained thre posi Mt \Is 

his State is a fe e a i 

project i 1 laid i ! * 

Its Board of I | ( ‘ t! 

bill an unwise me a B 

veteran Washi corre , VS 
there is no doubt the ette 

many Senators who do or 

nently in eppos to the set 
thr }» licv of th t \ ! ‘ 

of sentiment 2 rive | yt 

pore ss \\ he n lie Typos WAS 4 

broache lon nV NeWwspeipe has \ j 
the Pp susible piers 1 s beh W 
were made by Rev. Mr. Ma 

other friends of cducat ind advis 
passage of the bi Now that the " ‘ 
tions to tin sche il mk ied, Ssevernai of 
these journals have ceased to advocate it, others 
give it but a halting supyx und still othe 
Like the ew \ rk l . a hat it wo 
not be advisal l iss thr ] 


ointed out 
Blair bill 
had no right 


Ingalls, of Kansas, | 
defect | the 
Tess 
to appropriate money for educational pu 
to the 


We 


which must goin large measure 


Northern States, 


poses 


which do not need it 


have urged that the bill should be defeated 
because its passage would be so demoralizing 
to the cause of education in the South; but 
Mr. Ingalls docs well to show that its 
influence would be only less bad upon 
the North. The only device by which 
a cloak of constitutionality can be thrown 
over the measure, is to apportion the money 


among the different States in the proportion 
which the illiterates in each bear to the num- 
ber of illiterates in the whole country. <A 
Northern State with a small 
illiteracy, but a large total population, may 


percentage of 


thus establish a claim to a greater share of the 
fund than a Southern State with a large per- 
centage of illiteracy but a small total popula- 


tion. Of the whole $77,000,000 which 
it is proposed to appropriate, New York 
would receive $2,721,066, or considerably 


more than the $2,503,170 allotted to Arka.sas; 
Pennsylvania, $2,825,324, or almost two-thirds 
as much as South Carolina’s $4,582,792; Ohio, 
$1,633,718, or not far short of half Louisi 
ana’s $3,945,051; and Massachusetts, $1,152, 
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116, or nearly $160,000 more than Florida’s 
$993,548. Senator Ingalls pronounced it ‘‘ an 
act of grand larceny on the Treasury ” to take 
out money raised by taxation and pass it 
around on such a scale. In the name of Kan- 
sas, he refused to have his State share 
in any such larceny. Senator Hawley has 
made a similar disclaimer for Connecticut. 
The Massachusetts Senators will probably 
feel bound, for consistency’s sake, to support 
again a measure which they were persuaded 
hastily to favor two years ago, but the Bos- 
ton Herald brings the encouraging news that 
the bill ‘‘is not likely to have the support of 
all the Massachusetts Republicans in the House 
of Representatives.” Senator Evarts, who is 
bound by no previous committal upon the 
question, ought to repudiate all share in the 
subsidy on behalf of New York; but unhap- 
pily Mr. Evarts is now running for the Presi- 
dency upon the platform of ‘‘ the old flag—and 
an appropriation.” 





The Atlanta Constitution, as the leading 
newspaper of a commonwealth which justly 
calls herself ‘‘the Empire State of the South,” 
does little credit to either its State or itself 
when it—rather shamefacedly, we are glad to 
observe—pleads that the nation should come 
to the help of Georgia’s schools. It is true 
that the public schools of Georgia fall far short 
of being as good as they ought to be, but 
it is also true that Georgia is abundantly 
able to make them worthy of so prosperous a 
State. Georgia, as the Constitution would be 
the last paper in the country to deny, is one of 
the richest States in the whole South, and is 
hardly surpassed by any in the steady and rapid 
development of its resources. Yet Georgia 
is doing much less toward the education of her 
children than other States which have not only 
less wealth, but also a greater load of igno- 
rance. Florida in 1880 had only about one- 
sixth the population and less than one- 
eighth the resources of Georgia, while the 
percentage of negroes to allthe inhabitants was 
about the same in the two States; yet Florida 
expended $172,178 upon her schools in 1884, 
and Georgia only $653,868, or not two-thirds 
of what she ought to have raised to keep pace 
with Florida. Mississippi, in 1880, had but 
three-fourths of Georgia’s population, and only 
about half her amount of wealth, while nearly 
58 per cent. of Mississippi’s inhabitants were 
negroes, against only 47 per cent. in Georgia ; 
yet Mississippi expended $803,876 upon her 
schools in 1884, or $150,000 more than Georgia. 
The Constitution really must not ask the 
country to believe that the State which it repre- 
sents as being at all other times rich, progres- 
sive, and prosperous, becomes suddenly so 
poor, when it comes to the matter of raising 
a school fund, that it cannot do even as well as 
Florida or Mississippi. 





Senator Frye’s proposed Pan-American Con- 
vention reminds us, and was perhaps intended 
to remind us, of the similar step once proposed 
in a vague sort of way by Mr. Blaine. The 
Blaine scheme was shrouded in sufficient 
mystery to enable anybody to claim 
any advantages from it that the most 
lively imagination could suggest, without 
showing how they were te be gained, Mr, 
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Frye’s is open to the serious objection that it 
offers a plan for securing them. 
declared objects of the Convention is the fol 
lowing: 


** Second — Measures toward the formation of an 


American customs union. under which the trade 
of the American nations shall, so far as is practi- 
able and profitable, be confined to American 
waters, and there shall be a free interchange 
of the peculiar natural and manufactured pro- 
ducts of each.” 

What on earth can Mr. Frye be thinking 
about? The most peculiar natural product 
of South America which Mr. Frye proposes 
to admit duty free is wool. This is the one 
thing whose admission free of duty would be 
likely to make the greatest commotion in the 
State of Ohio. What will the wool-growers 
think of Mr. Blaine when they read this ? 





The Jerald publishes a very sweeping but 
obviously just decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, to the effect that the law of 
Congress which authorizes the arbitrary seizure 
of a merchant’s books and papers by Custom- 
house officers is unconstitutional and void, be- 
ing plainly obnoxious to Article IV. of the 
amendments which guarantees ‘‘ the right of 
the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects against unreasonable searches 
and seizures,” and also to Article V., which 
declares that ‘‘ no person shall be compelled in 
a criminal case to be a witness against himself.” 
This decision falls in very pat with Secretary 
Manning’s able and thorough discussion of the 
machinery of the tariff laws, sent to Congress a 
day or two since, the purport of which is that 
the laws are not by any means sufficiently strin- 
gent to enable him tocoliect the existing duties 
on imported goods. And now comes the 
Supreme Court and sweeps away the main re- 
liance for the discovery and proof of frauds 
and undervaluations which has been in force 
ever so many years. In view of this decision 
one’s mind naturally reverts to the great black- 
mailing case against Phelps, Dodge & Co., 
which depended for its success upon a seizure 
of books and papers as arbitrary and ruthless 
as was ever known. 





The tyranny and cruelty of which trades 
unionism is often guilty have seldom been 
displayed in a more repulsive light than in 
Newark to-day. The compositors employed by 
the Daily Advertiser, of that city, have not 
hitherto belonged to the Typographical Union, 
although they have been paid higher wages 
than the Union rates, and have had no com- 
plaint to make on that or any other score. 
A committee of the Trades Assembly recently 
waited upon the proprietor, and requested 
that the Advertiser office should be enrolled 
under the auspices of the Typographical Union, 
to which he offered no objection, provided the 
men desired to become members of the organ- 
ization. The Committee, however, served no- 
tice that seven men who were employed in the 
office, including one who had been in its service 
for forty years, would not be admitted to the 
Union, because they abandoned a strike in 
which the office was involved about five 
years ago, when they returned to work with- 
out permission from the central authority. It 
thus became evident that the sole object of the 
movement to make the office a Union office 


Among the | 
| them of their present means of supporting 
| their families, and to turn them adrift with lit- 
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was to punish these seven men for an alleged 
offence committed five years ago, to deprive 


tle chance of finding work elsewhere, as their 
names would be everywhere ‘‘ posted” by the 
Union. The proprietor refused to consent to 
such injustice and inhumanity, as any man of 
proper feeling would have done, and the 
Trades Assembly promptly retorted by order- 
ing that the Advertiser be boycotted. It is en- 
couraging to learn that the American love of 
fair play is manifesting itself in Newark, and 
that the Advertiser is doing a brisker business 
than before, since this outrageous attempt was 
made to destroy it for simply doing its duty. 





The Rutland (Vt.) Herald lately took a most 
gloomy view of the conditions and effects of 
farming life in New England. The familiar 
statement was again repeated that the farming 
class yields a larger percentage of insanity than 
any other, and this was accounted for on the 
ground that the average farmer and his wifeand 
daughters are under-nourished, grievously over- 
worked, and much subject to anxiety and 
nervous stress, 

‘*To take a New England farm and make it pay 

means toil, incessant toil, early ard late; physi- 
cally the farmer, and especially the tarmer’s wife, 
is often severely overworked to the extent of a 
broken-down nervous system. The food of the 
farmer is no better, not always as healthful, as 
the food of mechanical city workers; and the fa- 
tigue, exposure, anxiety, and overwork of the 
average farmer is more than is ordinarily encoun- 
tered by the city worker of the same intelli- 
gence,” etc. 
A correspondent of the Evening Post, which 
had reprinted the article, writes to that paper 
to say that twenty-five years of experience 
upon a farm, and much observation, lead a 
farmer’s wife to very different conclusions. It 
is true that she writes of Connecticut and 
not of Vermont, but the conditions of the same 
class cannot be widely different in the two 
communities. No doubt there is difference 
in ease of living among farmers; a little 
advantage in point of capital, or intelligence, 
or even temperament, will cause that. The in- 
sanity results, however, if they were known, 
would be really significant of average condi- 
tion, and the popular conviction certainly is 
that farming life does yield more than its due 
proportion of insane patients. 





It may be doubted whether this conviction is 
well founded. We have before us the latest 
reports of the Danvers and the Worcester 
Lunatic Hospitals in Massachusetts, a State 
which, touching both Vermont and Connecti- 
cut, has very similar conditions of climate and 
soil. The males engaged in agriculture in 
Massachusetts amount to almost exactly 915 
per cent. of the whole male population. Yet of 
the admissions to these two hospitals during the 
last year reported the farmers numbered less than 
6 per cent. of the whole number of males, while 
of wives or daughters of farmers, specified only 
in the Danvers report, the proportion was barely 
31g per cent. of the females. These propor- 
tions become more significant when contrasted 
with the returns from other classes of society 
Laborers, for instance, furnished 19 per cent. of 
all males, and wivesor daughters of laborers (re- 
ported from the Danvers Hospital only) supplied 
about 84¢ per cent, of all females, while full 201g 
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per cent. of the admissions of females to both hos- 
pitals were from the class of domestic servants. 
Finally, what may be considered most striking 
of al), is the fact that of the whole number (near 
ly 800)embraced in both reports, the proportion 
of patients of ‘‘no occupation” is a little more 
than 6 per cent. for men and a little less than 6 
per cent. for women. The proportion of the 


whole population represented by each of these | 
classes excepting the farmers, whose number is | 


known by the census, must be a matter of esti- 
mate, but no estimates can disturb the conclusion 


women-folk furnish very much less than their 
natural proportion of insane patients. The rep- 
resentation from the very small ‘‘no occupa- 
tion” class, equalling that from the great agri- 
cultural division of society, calls to mind Dr. 
Robson Roose’s paper on ‘* Wear and Tear of 
London Life,” in the last Fortnightly Revie. 
Dr. Roose says, on the authority of ‘‘a distin- 
guished American physician ” (whom we take 
to have been the late Dr. James R. Wood), ‘‘ that 
the number of the insane is greater in a com- 
munity in proportion to the political and reli- 
gious freedom of the population; that is, to 
the opportunity they enjoy of working out 
their own purposes, whether in relation to 
this world or the next, in the manner most 
agreeable to themselves. The explanation, of 
course, is, that in such communities the causes 
of insanity are always numerous and wide 
spread.” This is a lightning-flash of insight 
to put beside the popular theory, the substance 
of which is that it is from lack of ‘‘ causes of 
insanity” that farmers go mad. 





The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, dis- 
cussing our recent contrast between the rapidity 
with which the political generation of the war 
period is passing away, and the length of time 
that the generation of Revolutionary soldiers 
and statesmen remained upon the stage, specu- 
lates as to the causes of the difference, and is in- 
clined to conclude that ‘‘ the lives of men who 
are foremost in affairs have been shortened 
rather than lengthened ” during the century 
since the foundation of the Government. We 
think upon more careful investigation it would 
find another element, still more potent, in the 
sarlier age at which the men of the Revolution 
ary period attained prominence than those 
of the Rebellion era. When the civil war broke 
out in 1861, Lincoln, Hamlin, and Andrew 


Johnson were each 52 years old; Fremont and | 


Douglas were each 48; Seward was 60; Chase, 
538; Cameron, 62; Stazton, 46; Greeley and Sum- 


ner, each 50; Wilson, 49; Fessenden, 55; Trum- | 


bull, 48; Wade, 61; ‘‘ Thad” Stevens, 69; Banks, 
45: Hendricks, 42; Curtin, 44; John Sherman, 


Morton, and Colfax, each 38; Grant, 39; Tecum- 


seh Sherman, 41; McClellan, 34; Hancock, 37; 
Sheridan, 80; Seymour, 51; Tilden, 47; Hayes, 
38: Garfield, 29; Logan, 35; Lamar, 36. Here 
are thirty-three men, then prominent in politics, 
or destined to prominence in the field, of whom 
a full third had completed ‘their fiftieth year, 


and but three were under 35, while the average | 


age of all was nearly 46. 





when the Revolution 
Washington was 43; 


On the other hand, 
broke out in 1775, 


John Adams, then a delegate in the Conti 
nental Congress, 40, and his colleague, Thomas 








| ashore to buy bait, etc 


The 


Nation. 


| 
Jefferson, only 32; Madison, just entering on 


public life in Virginia, but 24; Monroe, a boy 
of 17, contemplating joining the patriot army 


the next year, and eight years later a member | 


of the Continental Congress at 25; Hamilton, a 
college student of 18 in this city ready to be 
Washington's aide-de-camp at 20, and a mem 
ber of the Continental Congress at 25; Rufus 
King, afterward United States Senator from 
New York as late as 1825, a Harvard student 


| of 20, preparing himself to be an officer in the 

| 

| army at 23.and a member of the Continental 
. } 

from these reports that the farmers and their 


Congress at 29; Charles Pinckney, afterward 
Congressman so late as 1821,a boy of 17, who was 
to be one of South Carolina’s representatives in 
the Continental Congress at 19; William Jack 


son, afterward Secretary of the Constitutional | 


Convention of 1787, a lieutenant in the army 
at 16 and Assistant Secretary of War at 23 
while in the Continental Congress such 
already prominent men as John Jay, not yet 
30; Robert R. Livingston, 28; ' 
linghuysen, but 22, 
half of whom were 
further multiplying 
that the chief reason 


sat 


Frederick Fre 
among colleagues nearly 
men under 40, Without 
illustrations, it is evident 
why men who were promi 


nent in the Revolution continued prominent so 


long afterward that the last President of that 
school did not retire until 
they were as a rule so very 
they assumed public duties; 


1825, was because 
young when 
the 
reason that the politicians and soldiers of the 


while chief 
Rebellion period are dying so much sooner 
after the close of the struggle is because they 
were very much older men than their proto 
types of the last century when the strugek 
opened. 





We shall probably hear, before many days, 
a great outcry from the Gloucester fishermen 
against the preparations making by the Cana- 


dian authorities to protect their fisheries 
under the revived treaty of 1818. On 
of the clauses of this treaty forbids our 


fishermen to trade with the Canadians and New 

foundlanders for bait, ice, and other articles in 
dispensable for fishing. When the advocates 
of a fishery commission pointed out this matter 
to the Gloucester fish prote *tionists 
replied that this trade 
advantageous to the Can: 


they 
was just aS 


dians as to our peo 
ple, and that trading was a natural right any 
way, ard that if they were not allowed to go 
the sellers of those 
articles would paddle their canoes out to the 
fishing fleet and do the trading bevond the 
three-mile limit. But now we are told that the 
Dominion authorities will take steps io prevent 
this contraband traffic by stationing cruisers 
along the shore to keepall the bait st home. It 
is difficult to see how this trouble is to be met. 
We keep our people from trading in the most 
innocent articles, except when and as our laws 
permit. We are not allowed, for instance, to 
buy a ship of foreign build under any circum- 
stances, nor is a foreign-built ship allowed 
under any circumstances to carry a passenger 
or a pound of freight from one American port 
to another. In point of principle there is no 
difference between this kind of prohibition and 
the prohibition of bait trading and ice trading 
in Newfoundland. 
likely that the additional cost of fishing will 
amount to at least 1 cent per pound, which is 


Upon the whole, it seems | 
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the rate of duty on fish concerning which all 
the row is made. 


The Dilke scandal in England crows a litt 


more mysterious every day How the Judge 
came to grant a divorce on the hushand’s nr 


wife's confession, without any cer 


port of the 


roborating testimony, bas never been clearh 


explained, but we that the failure of 


SUPpose 
anv defence operated as 
and enabled the husband 
But then Ditke 


and did not either appear 


the wife to put in 

a default on her part, 
to get judgment against het 
Was a co-respondent, 
or offer 


judgment against the wife indirectly convicted 


any evidence, and vet. althou h the 


him, the charge against him was somehow 
nobody seems to Know how —<lismissed As 
matters stand, the proceeding has ill thre 


by collusion between the part 


of a divores 
and the public in England evider 
it. Under these circumstances, it is 


the duty of the Queen's Proctor—the law off 


cer of the Crown in the Admiralty and D 
vorce Courts—to intervene, and have the \ 
ceedings reopened, and this he will probably 
now do According to the latest accounts 1 

body ought to desire this more than Sit 
Charles Dilke himself, for he is now 
said to have all alor had a complete answe 


to the charge against: bim, but was prevented 
from making it by the advice of the wicked 
Joseph Chamberlain, who insisted on his keep 
ing silent But this was such obviously 
bad advice that if offered in this country 

by Blaine to Logan for instance, it would 
be looked on as an attempt to “Knife” fA 
hated rival. Sir Charles Dilke is now said 
to see his mistake, and to be anxious to 
make his statement That he should not 
have seen that a truthful denial of an act 


of eat baseness was alwavs seasonable and 


becoming, to use no stronger words, is very 


1 
extraordinary for a man with 


of life as he has had 


as much experi 


ene 


The new rile of Lord Randolph Churchill 


as head of the Irish Orangemen is in all re 
spects worthy of this really remarkable mounte 
bank, who was 


seven 


months ago coquetting 


with the Parnellites. But his perform 
ances in Ulster th other day can 
only help the HomeRulers by — dis 
gusting the British Radicals. No party 


in England can ever afford to make much of 
Orange support, because the Orange creed con 
tains only one article, and that is that Protest- 
ants have all political 
Catholics Every English statesman 
who has ever tried to improve the condition of 
Ireland has had to face their hostility and 
defy their threats. 


should power and 


none, 


The formal surrender of the Greeks to ‘‘ supe 
rior force,” which was announced in England 
on Tuesday, will form another sorry episode in 
Greek history. The frantic appeal they have 
put forth to the English and Irish to save them 
from the British fleet, commanded by a Prince 
of the blood, will make their situation a little 


more ridiculous. They are now in the position 


before Europe of having again tried to better 
themselves by pretending to be going to fight, 
in the hope that the Powers would make Tur 
key give them something in order to keep the 
peace, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S 


NEWS. 








(Wepnespay, February 17, to Turespay, February 23, 
1886, inclusive.) 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue Republican Senators decided in caucus 
on Wednesday that the Edmunds resolution 
relative to the respective powers of the Presi- 
dent and the Senate in the matter of nomina- 
tions should be favorably reported in open ses- 
sion of the Senate. Mr. Edmunds’s resolution 
covers these points: First. That the Senate 
does not approve the answer of the Attorney- 
General in refusing to give information as to 
suspensions. Second. That the Senate cannot 
contirm persons nominated to succeed suspend 
ed officials where the reasons for suspension 
are not given. Third. That the Senate does 
not approve of the removal of ex-Union sol- 
diers without cause. The resolutions were 
presented in the Senate on Thursday. 

The present situation in the contest between 
the President and Senate is stated as follows : 
The reports that the Republican Senators are 
not in accord as tothe resolutions presented by 
Mr. Edmunds are not well founded. What- 
ever differences of opinion there may have 
been in the first instance as to the policy to be 
adopted, the Republicans are now a unit in 
their support of the resolutions. These resolu 
tions themselves are a compromise, and repre- 
sent the concession that had to be made to those 
who were opposed to a policy of wholesale re- 
jections. They have been misinterpreted in a 
good many quarters, as is apparent from the 
character of some of the press comments outside 
of Washington. Only those nominations are t> 
be rejected as to which information, when 
asked, is refused, and it is quite clear that all 
nominations will be rejected where the infor- 
mation, meaning by that term the ‘‘ papers,” 
is withheld. Care will be taken not to call for 
information where the Republicans do not have 
what they call a ‘‘ good case.” The papers 
will be called for in a great many post-office 
eases. It is probable, for instance, that the 
Postmaster-General will be asked to furnish 
the papers in the case of every Presidential 
postmaster in the State of Virginia. 

In the Senate on Wednesday a bill was in- 
troduced appropriating $250,000 for a Grant 
monument in Washington. It was passed on 
Tuesday. 

The Education Bill was again under discus- 
sion in the Senate on Thursday, and was op- 
posed by Mr, Ingalls(Rep., Kan.) and Mr. Coke 
(Vem., Tex.). Mr. Riddleberger (Read., Va.) 
spoke in its favor, and Mr. Evarts followed on 
Friday. It is believed that the bill will be de- 
feated. 

The Senate Commerce Committee has de- 
cided to report favorably upon the bill to per- 
mit the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
to bridge the Arthur Kill, but the height of the 
structure has not been determined. — 

The Republican members of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee will report against the 
confirmation of Mr. Goode as Assistant At- 
torney-General. 

The House on Thursday passed the Fitz. 
John Porter Bill by a vote of 171 to 113. On 
Friday a resolution was passed authorizing the 
President to furnish a gold medal to Joseph 
Francis, of New York, for his distinguished 
services as an inventor of life-saving applian- 
ces. 

In the House Coinage Committee on Wed- 
nesday Mr. Norwood, of Georgia, who had 
voted with the Bland men, announced that his 
constituents opposed a further coinage of silver 
dollars. The recett decision to report adverse- 
ly on Mr. Wait’s resolution for a suspension of 
coinage was then laid on the table by a vote of 





7 to 6. 


The Ways and Means Committee on Tues- | 
day morning had an animated discussion on 
the various propositions that were submitted as | 
tothe manner in which the Morrison Tariff | 
Bill should be considered, ‘Phe Republicans in- | 





The Nation. 


sisted that the Committee should hear delega- 
tions of manufacturers and others who might 
be affected by the measure. The Democrats 
insisted that the hearings given by the Tariff 
Commission and since were sufficient to make 
known the views of the protectionists, and that 
it was important that the bill should be report- 
ed to the House as soon as practicable. Finally 
the Democrats made what they call a conces- 
sion, and permitted the Committee to adopt a 
resolution that hearings will be given to 
parties in interest until March 12, when the 
Committee will proceed to act upon the bill. 
This delay is much greater than Chairman 
Morrison had expected or desired. 

There is to be determined opposition to the 
bill. Mr. Morrison says he has presented the 
bill to give the Democrats an opportunity to 
determine whether or not they will support their 
party platform. 

Secretary Manning reports that the Morrison 
Tariff Bill will reduce the revenue only about 
$12,000,000 instead of $20,000,000. When the 
bill was reported it was stated that the reduc- 
tion of taxes would be about $5,000,000 by 
the extension of the free list, $10,000,000 
by the sugar cut, and $5,000,000 by other 
changes. Mr. Manning finds that as it is stipu- 
lated that the reduction in the sugar duties 
shall not be applicable to countries laying an 
export tax, and that 74 per cent. of the sugar 
imported into the United States comes from 
Cuba and Porto Rico, both imposing export 
taxes, the reduction will be only $2,000,000. 

The House Naval Committee has practically 
agreed upon a comprehensive plan for the re- 
organization of the navy. It is proposed to 
build six cruisers and a number of torpedo 
boats. 

Rear-Admiral Jouett telegraphed the Secre- 
tary of the Navy from Aspinwallon Friday that 
the United States steamship Galena had sailed 
for Key West, Fla., with the steamship City of 
Merico asa prize. The City of Mexico was 
bought some time ago by friends of ex-Presi- 
dent Soto, and has on board a part of the expe- 
dition which has been preparing for some time 
to descend upon the coast of Honduras. 


United States District-Attorney Dickson was 
attacked in Salt Lake City on Monday evening 
by ason of George Q. Cannon and two other 
men, who struck him in the face with a stone. 
His injuries are not serious. 


About two o’clock on Monday morning the 
Chinese residents were driven out of Oregon 
City. They were wakened by a mob who 
drove them on the steamboat Latonia and paid 
their fares to Portland. Forty-two, in all, 
were driven out. They were employed in 
woollen mills. 


In the Virginia Senate on Wednesday the 
bill prepared by Lieutenant-Governor Massey 
to facilitate the settlement of the public debt 
of the State was introduced. It authorizes the 
Governor to appoint three citizens of Virginia 
as a Board of Commissioners to confer with 
the bondholders, and to acquaint them with the 
material and financial condition of Virginia, 
and explain the facts which make the settle- 
ment under the Riddleberger act just and 
equitable, and its acceptance by them necessary 
for the protection of their interests. The Com- 
missioners are empowered to take steps to ar- 
range with West Virginia for a just proportion 
of the State debt as it existed prior to the 1st of 
January, 1861, to be borne by West Virginia 
and not by Virginia. The bill further provides 
that the amount secured to be paid by West 
Virgin‘a shall be divided pro rata among the 
holders of West Virginia certificates which 
have been issued under the different acts of the 
General Assembly of Virginia, or which may 
be issued before the 1st of January, 1887. 

In the New York Assembly on Thursday an 
amendment to a civil-service bill, that no com- 


| petitive examinations be had for soldiers and 


sailors, was defeated 39 to 66. 
The strike in the Pennsylvania coke regions 
has virtually ended in a victory for the strikers, 











Henry Watterson, editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, is improving in health and 
will probably recover. 

John B. Gough died in Philadelphia on 
Thursday afternoon. He was born August 22, 
1827, at Sandgate, Eng. When a boy of twelve 
he came to this country, learned the book- 
binder’s trade and earned a fair salary for a 
boy. He became intemperate, and, on account 
of his mimetic powers, was very popular with 
his companions. At one time he appeared on 
the stage in Boston. The theatre was soon 
closed for want of money, and Gough lost his 
earnings as wellas his position. He was mar- 
ried soon afterward, and established a book- 
bindery of his own, but his intemperance in- 
creased, and his wife died within a year. 
Gough signed the temperance pledge in 1842, 
atthe suggestion of a Quaker named Stratton, 
and then began to speak at temperance meet- 
ings. His natural eloquence gained him a 
great reputation. Since then he has lectured 
all over this country and Great Britain. It is 
estimated that more that 300,000 people have 
signed the pledge by reason of his efforts, and 
that at least 9,000,000 have heard him speak. 
He lived in a comfortable home at Worcester, 
Mass, 

FOREIGN. 


Mr. Gladstone has assumed the office of 
Lord Privy Seal. This is taken as an indica- 
tion that he has difficulty in filling that Cabinet 
position. 


Parliament reassembled on Thursday. Mr. 
Gladstone stated, in the House of Commons, 
that, after the Government had concluded the 
financial business they had to place before the 
House, they would be able to state a part, if 
not the whole, of the Irish measures they in- 
tended to introduce. He expected, he said, to 
be through the financial business about March 
22. Mr. Gladstone announced further that the 
Government had no intention of renewing 
coercion in Ireland. Alluding to the foreign 
policy of the new Government, Mr. Gladstone 
said he would follow the Eastern policy in- 
augurated by his predecessor, Lord Salisbury. 


Mr Parnell was on Thursday night ques 
tioned with reference to Mr. Gladstone's state- 
ment that the proposed Irish measures would 
not be introduced until March 22. He replied: 
‘The situation, as it existed after the defeat of 
the Conservative Government two weeks ago, 
has not been altered in any way by the declara- 
tion of the Prime Minister. I think it is only 
reasonable the new Ministry should be allowed 
the time Mr. Gladstone asks for the considera- 
tion of these proposed measures with regard to 
Ireland.” Mr. Parnell again insisted that the 
home-rule question must precede all other Irish 
measures, and added: ‘‘[ am further of the 
opinion that if the land question be left to the 
determination of an Irish Parliament, land- 
lords will obtain a more favorable settlement 
than if they be thrown upon the mercy of the 
present Parliament at Westminster.” 

The leading members of the Conservative 
party met in London on Thursday, to confer 
upon the course the party should pursue in re- 
gard to Irish affairs. Lord Salisbury pre- 
sided. Lord Randolph Churchill and 150 
other prominent Tories were present. The 
meeting was very enthusiastic. Lord Salisbury 
predicted a union with the Conservatives of 
the section of the Liberals which follows Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Goschen. He urged the 
Conservatives to do all that was possible to 
bring such a union into effect. Some of the 
speakers commented severely on Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill’s attack upon Catholics and 
his intimacy with the members of the Par- 
nellite party. The meeting resolved to make 
home rule a test question in the House of 
Commons, and for this purpose will support 
the Parnellites in their demand to have it pre- 
cede land reform in the consideration of the 
House. 

In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. 
Gladstone announced that the Government did 
not intend to guppress the Irish National 
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League. In moving the appointment of a | 


select committee on procedure, he said it was 
the Government’s intention to facilitate busi- 
ness rather than to adopt clOture measures, 
Captain O’Shea met with a chilling reception 
in the House on Monday. It is asserted that 
Chief Secretary Morley has so instructed the 
police and military authorities as to render it 
virtually impossible to effect evictions. 

In the House of Commons on Friday night, 
during a discussion on a vote for the Irish 
constabulary, Mr. Dillon expressed the strong- 
est desire to make smooth Mr. Morley’s path, 
because, as he said, he knew that Mr. Morley 
wished to leave Ireland as soon as possible. 
Mr. Morley replied in an unconcerned man- 
ner, repudiating Mr. Dillon’s motive of sym- 
pathy. He said that the question how long 
English ministers would rule Ireland was rap- 
idly approaching a solution one way or the 
other. Loud Parnellite cheers greeted Mr. 
Morley’s remarks 


The impression is gaining ground in Lon- 
don that the present Cabinet will prove un- 
workable, and that it will be impossible to hold 
it together. Mr. Chamberlain denies that 
there is any dispute or difference of opinion 
concerning the Government's policy toward 
Ireland between himself and his col!eagues in 
the Cabinet. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, President of the 
Local Government Board, has quarrelled with 
his Radical colleague, Sir Charles Dilke, and 
abandoned him utterly. The reason given by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s friends is, that Sir Charles 
refused to adopt Mr. Chamberlain’s advice to 
testify under oath that he was not guilty of the 
offences charged against him as co-respondent 
in the Crawford divorce suit. On the other 
hand, friends of Sir Charles say that he was 
dissuaded from testifying by Mr. Chamber- 
lain. They reassert the innocence of Sir 
Charles. 

Sir Charles Dilke met the Chelsea Liberal 
Council on Friday, and declared that he had 
no intention of resigning. By a vote of 294 to 
6 the Liberals declared their confidence in him. 

The hearing in the case of the Socialist leaders, 
Hyndman, Burns, Champion, and Williams, 
who are charged with inciting to riot, contempt 
of law, ete., in connection with the recent de 
monstration in London, was begun in the Bow 
Street Police Court on Wednesday morning. 
The counsel for the Government quoted from 
speeches made by the accused, showing that 
they incited the mob to breaches of the peace. 
They will probably be prosecuted for misde- 
meanor. The hearing was adjourned one 
week. 

A great Socialist meeting, numbering 50,- 
000, was held in Hyde Park, London, on 
Sunday. Speeches were made from three 
stands. Burns delivered an effective oration, 
in which he depreca‘ed any attempt at looting 





or rioting, attributed the previous rioting to | 
mockeries of clubmen, and appealed to the | 


audience not to take their ransom prematurely, 


nor to give the police spies a chance to traduce | 


them. 


violent language, although earnestly demand- 
ing a social revolution in the positions of 
capital and labor. When the meeting was 
ended the crowd moved in an orderly manner 
to the exit at Hyde Park Corner. There, 
without warning, bodies of mounted police 
made a furious rush into the crowd, especially 
in the vicinity of the leaders’ wagonettes. 
Many blows were dealt, and the police were 
hooted. The temper of the crowd was rising, 
but in response to the appeals of the speakers 
they behaved admirably. Thirty thousand 
people have applied to the Mansion House in 
London for relief. 


The Chief of the Metropolitan Police force 
of London has resigned on account of the re- 
cent severe censures growing out of the riots. 
A thorough reorganization of the force is prob- 
able. 


Hyndman, Williams, and Champion | 


8 in their usual strain, but without using | _ 
pene 1 5 i adopted a resolution to Oppose Nationalism and 


The Nation. 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, President of the 
Local Government Board, was visited on Tues 
day by a deputation of unemployed working 
men, who stated their grievances and asked 
what the Government meant to do to relieve 
the prevailing distress. Mr. Chamberlain, in 
his reply, deprecated riots and all similar 
forms of disturbance to manifest the needs of 
help. He said he was opposed to emigration 
as a means of relief, unless the distress were 
chronic. This opposition was based on many 
grounds, not the least among which wiis the fact 
that the colonies would refuse to welcome large 
numbers of paupers, because, among other 
reasons, their influx would cheapen the labor 
market. Mr. Chamberlain added that he hoped 
the Government would soon be able to establish 
the British laborer upon the soil he tilled. 
Pending the accomplishment of this, he (Mr. 
Chamberlain) would not cease urging the local 
boards to start relief works, such as paving 
and improving the streets, to furnish the means 
of subsistence to such as were in absolute need, 


At the meeting of the Chambers of Com 
merce in London on Tuesday, Mr. Forwood, 
Conservative member of Parliament from Lan 
cashire, anda prominent shipowner of Liver 
pool, presided. He attributed the present de 
pression in British trade to the appreciation of 
gold, assisted by the competition of foreign 
products and manufactures turned out by 
skilled labor improved by technical education. 
The Dublin Chamber of Commerce offered 
and the Glasgow Chamber seconded a resolu 
lion ‘“‘against weakening the union between 
England and Ireland,’ because of ‘*the dis 
astrous nature of the results which would en 
sue to the commercial and trading interests of 
Great Britain.” 


The Earl of Aberdeen, the new Lord Lieu 
tenant of Ireland, made his state entry into 
Dublin on Saturday. There was little enthu 
siasm, Some students in the procession were 
attacked by the crowd and wounded. 


Lord Randolph Churchill arrived at Belfast 





on Monday and was received with unbounded | 


enthusiasm. Many processions with Orang 
colors paraded the streets Phe crowd un 
harnessed the horses trom Lord Randolph's 
carnage and drew it through the streets, When 
he rose to speak, the cheering lasted more 
than tive minutes. He said it lay with Ulster 
to say whether Ireland should remain a part 
of the empire. He denied that the Par 
nellites were true representatives of — the 
will of the Irish people. As for Mr. Par 
nell, his only title to be continued as leader in 
the party lay in actions of which uo one could 
be justly proud. By playing upon the terrors 
of the peasantry and by means of brutal out 
rages upon human beings and animals, he had 
secured five-sixths of the Lrish members of 
Parliument. He appealed to all, regardless of 
creed, to declare in tavor of a rand closer 
union. If the appeal failed, he sud. he would 
not mind leaving the issue to the people of U! 
ster. He believed the storm would blow over. 
however, and that the Union would emerge 
stronger than it had ever been. The mec 
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ting 
ung 


to call upon the people of England and Scot- 


land for help. 


Mr. Parnell, in an interview on Tuesday in 
regard to Lord Randolph Churchill's Irish 
tour, said his visit was likely to end in smoke. 
It was not generally known that the proportion 
of Catholics to Protestants in Ulster was forty 
nine to fifty-one. Lord Randolph was a most 
contemptible politician, He would have taken 
either side just as suited his purpose at the 
moment. He was virtually on the National side 
and against the Orangemen just before taking 
office. He was extremely unpopular with the 
Orangemen then. His militant orations may be 
summed up in ome word—‘‘talk.” The 
Orangemen do not intend to fight. The 
last Orange demonstration in Ulster. proved 
this. As soon as a few Orangemen were 


| cession of territory to Greece. 
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pricked with bayonets by a handful of police 
men, all bolted. Lord Randolph, he added, 
was no more violent than was to be expected, 
Mr. Sexton, in an interview, said the speech 
rendered Lord Randolph impotent to affect Eng 
lish opinion. His position on the Irish question 
was one of had faith. Everybody knew that 
if the elections had made Lord Salisbury inde 
pendent of the Orange members, Lord Ran 
dolph would now have been engaged on a home 
rule bill. 


The Irish party will hold a meeting at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, London, on St. Patrick's 
Day. Mr. Parnell will preside. The object 
of the meeting will be to issue to England the 
ultimatum of the Lrish people concerning home 
rule. As the date selected for ths event pre 
cedes by but five days the 22d of March, the 
date set by Mr. Gladstone for the commence 
ment of the Government's work on Irish 
legislation, it is believed that the Nationalist 
leader means to force a crisis on the home-rule 
question, Mr, Parnell has also arranged to 
have his party bold fifty meetings throughout 
Ireland simultaneously with the one he will 
preside over. 


Lord Tennyson has sent a despatch to Sena 
tor Hawley, thanking him for the stand he has 
taken on the subject of international copyright 


A committee of the French Chamber of 
Deputies on Friday, by a vote of ten to seven, 
rejected a proposal for the expulsion of the 
princes, and by eleven to six: passed a motion 
giving the Ministry power to expel them if 
hecessary, 


Prince Jerome Napoleon (Plon-Plon) pub- 
lishes a letter in Paris in which he protests 
against the proposed proscription of the French 
princes, and insists that such treatment would 
be unfair Lhe Bonapartists, he declares, were 
defenders of the Revolution, What the repub- 
lic requires to increase its strength and pres 
tige, he says, is reform of its methods of gov- 
ernment. The expulsion of the princes would 
tend to the destruction of the republic. Prince 
Napoleon also takes occasion to criticise the 
manner in which the President is chosen. He 
says that the people shculd be allowed to elect 
their own Chief Magistrate, and that the 
method which gives the power of selection to 
the National Assembly should be abolished. 
The manifesto kas created a sensation in Paris, 
and the press demand the expulsion of Plon- 
Plon, 


A bill has been intioduced in the French 
Chamber of Deputies to enable the city of Paris 
to raise a loan of 250,000,000 frances to be used 
in public works, 


The Greek Ministers of War and Marine 
having threatened to resign unless war against 
Turkey was declared, owing to the popular 
eagerness for hostilities, the Powers sent a final 
pote to Greece before blockading her fleet in 
Salamis Bay. The Sultan refused to grant any 
concessions to Greece, 

The British Minister at Athens telegraphed 
on Tuesday that Greece had formally sub- 
mitted, but Premier Delyannis will prepare 


a protest to the Powers that Greece sub 
mits only to force majeure. Mr. James 
Bryce, Under Foreign Secretary, said in 


the House of Commons on Tuesday night that 
the Government did not entertain the opinion 
that the present was a favorable time to ap- 
proach the Sultan with a view to securing ac- 
The statement 
was cheered by the Conservatives. 

The Portuguese Ministry have resigned. 


The King has summoned the Progressists to 
form a new cabinet. 


The Berlin North German Gazette (Bis- 
marck’s organ) says: ‘‘ The prosecution is im- 
minent of numerous Germans who style them- 
selves doctors on the strength of diplomas 
purchased in America, There are 3,400 such 
doctors in Berlin alone,” 
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RESPONSIBILITY IN THE NAVY DEPART- 
MENT. 


Tue plan of reorganizing the Navy Depart- 
ment outlined by Secretary Whitney in his an- 
nual report has been formulated in a bill now 
before the House Naval Committee. The fa- 
vorable impression which we had formed of 
the plan makes us regret all the more to find in- 
troduced in it a most objectionable feature, the 
effect of which will be to increase the very evil 
which it ia intended to obviate. This is a pro- 
vision for a ‘‘ Board of Council,” to be com- 
posed of the chiefs of the several bureaus or 
departments, together with three officers of the 
navy to be appointed by the Secretary. In read- 
ing this section of the bill we feel as if meeting 
an old familiar face, which has appeared at 
our door from time to time with a modest ten- 
der of services, now in this capacity and now 
in that, ever since the abolition of the old 
Board of Navy Commissioners in 1842, In 
the hands of Mr. Herbert’s committee the 
Board has thrown off its old modesty, and 
asks for nothing less than the decision of all 
questions of naval policy which the Secretary 
may submit to it. Its former tenders have 
been so varied in their character, and made 
under so many guises and aliases, as to leave 
the impression that it would be satisfied to per- 
form almost any service, not positively menial, 
if it could only secure the much-coveted privi- 
lege of a footing in the Department. 

At the first blush nothing could appear more 
reasonable or more natural than the organiza- 
tion of such a board. Secretary Whitney has 
himself taken pains to inform us that he knows 
very little about the workings of the complicated 
machinery which he has in charge, and that he 
deeply feels the need of sound professional ad- 
vice. What better plan can be devised than 
that Congress should require him to choose 
three officers of rank and experience to join 
their powers to those of his chiefs of bureau, 
and thus enable him to substitute the com- 
bined wisdom of seven experts for his own in- 
experience? It seems almost cynical to hint 
that anything sinister can lurk under so pre- 
possessing an exterior. But when we proceed 
to inquire more closely into the grounds for 
the board, we find a suspicious circumstance 
which no one has ever ventured to explain. 
It is that the proposed law only directs the 
Secretary to do what he already has ample 


power to do, and does actually do when- | 


ever he finds it necessary and practicable. He 
can of his own motion organize any kind 
of an advisory board he wants. He can to- 
morrow order his chiefs of bureau to form 
themselves into a board, just as other Secreta- 
ries have done in times past; and if he thinks 
that three other officers would be useful in the 
board, he can command their services without 
a word being said by Congress. Wise men 
look with distrust upon legislation to do that 
which is already done without legislation; and 
if Secretary Whitney ever awake 0’ 
nights, he can very profitably employ his 
thoughts during the still small hours in pon- 
dering over the question why he should want 
Congress to legislate him into the performance 
of a very simple duty. We would assist his 
meditations on this subject by first pointing out 
what will appear to be the strongest reasons in 
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the affirmative, and then showing how insuffi- 
cient they are. 

There are certain passages in the Secretary’s 
annual report which seem to point very strong- 
ly to the desirableness of such a board as that 
now in question. ‘The case of the Omaha, 
which he there cites, is just to the point. This 
ship was surveyed at a navy-yard and found to 
need extensive repairs. The repairs were or- 
dered as a matter of pure routine, without any 
searching inquiry into their advisability. Be- 
fore they were finished they cost as much as 
the building of a new steel cruiser, and 
resulted in turning out a ship which 
‘* could neither fight nor run away from any 
cruiser built contemporaneously by any other 
nation.” It is supposed that nothing of this 
kind could have occurred had the Secretary 
referred the matter to a competent board. And 
if asked why the Secretary does not avail him- 
self of his existing power to refer the matter to 
a board whenever it arises, the answer would 
no doubt be, that such a board would not be in- 
vested with the responsibility of one ordered 
by law. 

The fallacy of all this is shown by the fact 
that only two weeks ago Secretary Whitney 
himself put a far more effective plan into ex- 
ecution without impairing his own responsi- 
bility. It was reported to him that the 
Juniata, now lying at the Brooklyn Navy- 
yard, required a suspicious amount of repair- 
ing. Having the case of the Omaha in mind, 
he declined to approve the repairs as a 
matter of routine, and sent his constructor- 
in-chief to make a personal examination and 
report. The constructor performed this duty 
under a sense of personal responsibility to 
the head of his Department which a board 
could never be made to feel, and the re- 
sult was a large reduction in the estimates 
for repairing the ship. It is quite safe to 
predict that the case of the Juniata will not 
be parallel to that of the Omaha. Yet the 
two Secretaries who brought about these re- 
sults were equally unsophisticated in naval 
affairs, and worked with the same organiza- 
tion and with the same kind of men. The 
only difference is in the spirit which ani- 
mated the two heads of the Department. 
Like master like man, is true from the Presi- 
dent downward through every grade of the 
public service. When the master looks upon 
his department as a political machine, or runs 
it as a mere matter of routine, he gets one kind 
of service; and when he makes clear to his 
subordinates that their official heads depend 
upon their fidelity to the public interests, he 
getsa different kind of service from the same 
men. / 

The great objection to the proposed board is 
that it does away with the individual responsi- 
bility of each subordinate to his chief, and of 
the head of the Department to the public, and 
establishes a system under which no one person 
will be responsible for anything. 
gress saying to the Secretary of the Navy: 





It is Con- | 


‘‘We recognize the fact that you know no- | 


thing about naval affairs, and we thetefore 
give you seven good men and true whom you 
will consult on all questions of naval policy, 
and who will give you the best attainable ad- 
vice. You will have nothing to do but pre- 


side at their meetings and follow their coun- | 





sel.” Then when a new Secretary comes into 
office, he will find the board all ready to re- 
ceive him and take care of bim, and will be 
saved from all necessity of learning anything 
about such technical matters as ships and 
guns. 

The Navy Department is the last one on 
which any such plan should be tried. It is the 
one in which class feeling and class interests 
are the strongest, and in which these interests 
are most apt to clash with those of the public. 
A majority of the seven members of the 
board will be officers of the line, which means 
that they will be under a moral and social 
pressure of the strongest kind to do all they 
can for the promotion of the interests of these 
officers as a class, The very fact that the public 
know so little about naval affairs makes this 
the easier to do, and at the same time makes it 
the more necessary that the Department should 
have a single responsible chief, incapable of 
being moved by the influences which are sure 
to surround him. 





THE PROHIBITIONIST FALLACY 

WE print elsewhere a letter from a Baltimore 
Prohibitionist touching the duty of the State 
toward liquor-dealers and manufacturers 
whose business is ruined by prohibitory legis 
lacion. The United States Circuit Court in 
Kansas has decided that they are entitled to 
compensation, and we think it right. But 
Mr. Lawrence Turnbull furnishes us with an 
elaborate analogical argument showing that 
they are entitled to nothing. Their claim, he 
says, is no better than that of manufacturers 
injured by changes in the tariff, or that of lot- 
tery-dealers whose business was in many States 
destroyed by prohibitory legislation, or that of 
gas companies damaged by the introduction of 
electric lights, or that of the owners of opium 
dens shut up by the police, or that of butchers 
ruined by the prohibition of butchering witbin 
city limits, and so on. 

It is always extremely difficult to argue with 
a Prohibitionist on any topic connected, how- 
ever remotely, with alcoholic drinks, because 
he will insist on assuming, what the great mass 
of civilized men resolutely refuse to concede, 
that the manufacture and consumption of in- 
toxicating drinks, either in large or small 
quantities, is per se a crime, or an anti-social 
act which ought to cover its perpetrators with 
infamy. No matter how often and how so- 
lemnly you may warn him at the outset of the 
discussion that you will grant him nothing 
of the kind, and no matter how cheerfully he 
may promise not to argue from it, he is sure 
to work it in before long, either directly or 
indirectly, covertly or openly, as his minor 
premiss, and ask you, with anair of innocence, 
how it is you are opposed to the legalization of 
brothels when you do not object to the licens- 
ing of taverns, or why you are so fierce against 
murderers and robbers when you are so mild 
with men who sell whiskey to the fathers of 
families. 

We believe we have more than once inti- 
mated to Mr. Turnbull that we cannot discuss 
prohibition with him on this basis, or on any 
basis which does not contain the admission 
that the moderate consumption of alcoholic 
drinks has been approved time out of mind by 
the great majority of the human race, and is 
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not now regarded as sinful or harmful by the 
majority of the wisest and best men of all civil- 
ized communities. But here he is at us again with 


” 


his ‘‘ opium den” and lottery illustration, and 


his criminal and “guilty” and ‘‘inhuman” and | 


‘unpatriotic ” distillers, brewers, and dealers; 


that the total destruction of their property with- 
exact justice for them,” 
see them taken better care of than the people 
whose business is incidentally injured or ruined 
by legislation. 

Well, the reason is, briefly stated, this—that 
in the cases Mr. Turnbull mentions, such as the 
gas companies injured by the electric light, the 
manufacturer injured by the tariff, and the 
butcher by his exclusion from the city limits, 
the loss is caused by an improvement effected, 
with or without the aid of the State, in the 
very business in which the sufferers are en- 
gaged. Gas companies suffer from electricity 
because electricity gives a better light; the 
manufacturer suffers because the lowering of 
the taritf gives the consumer his goods at a 
lower rate; the butcher suffers that his customers 
may have better meat; the stage-owner, to use 
an illustration of our own, because the railroad 
furnishes better transportation. In almost 
every case in which incidental injury is inflict- 
ed on property by legislation, the injury is 
due to the recognition or support by the Legis- 
lature of some better way, some way more 
conducive to public safety and comfort, of 
doing the business in which the injured proper- 
ty-holders are already engaged. For this 
every rational man who goes into a business of 
any kind must be and is prepared. The intro- 
duction by others of improvements on his pro- 
cesses, Which may ruin him, is one of the risks 
of his calling which he always has in mind. 
But for the prohibition of his business as a 
public nuisance he is not prepared, and ought 
not to have to be prepared, and against this 
risk the Constitution protects him. 


and why we wish to | 


The Nation. 


ing him names or telling him ruin is too good 
for him. 


HOW THE FASHIONS ARE STARTED. 
Everynopy knows how powerful is the influ- 


| 
ence of fashion in matters of dress; how rapidly 
and wants to know how it is we do not agree | 


an article which has ceased to be fashionable 


| gets to look odd and even ugly in the eyes not 
out any compensation would be ‘less than | 





Now, applying this rule to the Kansas dis- | 
tillers and brewers, and warning Mr. Turnbull 


that we will not submit to having them treated 
as notorious criminals, for whom total confis- 
cation 1s even leniency, what do we find ? 
Why, that a business which has been carried on 
from time immemorial, with the approval of 
all civilized communities, and with the full 
sanction and protection of the law in this 
one, and in which large 
capital have been invested, is suddenly and 
directly stopped by law. The law does not 
injure the brewer or distiller ‘‘ incidentally,” 
by encouraging some better mode of making 
beer or whiskey, or by encouraging the pro- 
duction of some equally attractive and more 
wholesome drink. It simply tells them that 
the State has come to the conclusion that their 
trade is injurious and must cease, and offers no 
compensation for the deception caused by the 
long period of State approval. Nothing of this 
kind has ever been done to any other calling 
pursued through long periods with general 
approval and believed by the bulk of Christen- 
dom to be in itself harmless. The State may 
have a right to change its mind suddenly about 
any man’s lawful business, and probibit it, but it 


has no right to change it at his expense, and | 


cannot escape its responsibility to him by call- 


amounts of | 


only of fashionable people, but of people who 
care little or nothing about the fashions; and 
how surely, even if slowly, a decided change 


in fashion forces its way even among the 


humblest and most secluded. When trou 
sers came in as a substitute for breeches 


they exposed the wearers to the utmost ridi- 
cule, but they not only held their own in the 
fashionable circles in which they first ap 
peared, but finally drove the breeches out of 
the remotest bamlets and farm-houses, and a 
man in breeches, until the recent Knicker 
bocker revival, felt very foohsh or bash 
ful. Courts have until lately always been the 
primal source of fashion. The dressiest king 


or queen in the leading court—that of France | 


until lately—showed the people of 
the world what they ought to wear every sea- 


dre ‘SSY 


son, by wearing it, though its material and | 


make-up were doubtless always settled in con- 
sultation with or on the suggestion of a tailor 
or dressmaker. The French court never since 
the Revolution exercised such an influence on 
female fashions as during the Empress Eu 
génie’s short reign. 

enormous sums on 


She loved dress, and spent 
it, and under her there 
arose that new and striking social phenome 
non, the male dressmaker, who tells women 
what will suit them and gets it ready for 
them. Since her dethronement, dressmakers 
and tailors in Paris have been thrown on 
their own resources, having no official per- 
sonage to try their devices on. President 
Grévy hardly cares what he wears more than 
President Lincoln cared, and somewhat the 
same thing may be said of his wife. As re 


| gards the leading politicians in France, it may 


be said in general terms that they are con 
sidered in the Paris clubs to be among the 
worst dressed men in the world nowadays. 

In England the Prince of Wales has been for 


| the last twenty-five years the great promulgator 


' 


of fashions for men and the Princess for wo 
men, and he has succeeded in some degree in 
bringing Frenchmen within his jurisdiction. 
English fashions are, in fact, more or less 
‘*the rage” among the  pleasure-sceking 
portion of French society, which cultivates 
monarchical traditions and ‘‘le sport.” But 
the French tailors and dressmakers do not 
succumb to any foreign influence, and still try 
valiantly to maintain the old French influence 
in matters of dress. A writer in the Jemps 
has recently been giving an interesting account 
of how they do it. The leading ta lorsin Paris 
appoint a committee every season, whose 
duty it is to get up a ‘fashion plate,” 
and this settles, both for the Parisian 
tailors and those of the provinces, what 
changes are to be made in men’s clothes for 
that season. But the dressmakers in Paris 
have no organization like that of the tailors, 
and do not meet and provide fashions through 
a committee. Nevertheless every season wit- 
nesses the most starling changes both in the 
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of women’s clothes—changes far more compli 


} 


| cated and difficult than any which take place 


in those of the men. 

Under the Empire a fashion was started by 
trying a dress on the Empress, or one of her 
immediate circle, the Princesse de Metternich 
or the Duchesse de Morny, the Marechal 
d’Albuféra, or the Comtesse de Hon, at 
If it was liked, it set the 


a ball 
or a court reception, 


— 
Mics 


fashion for the season, and the court 


wore it as a sort of livery, Nowadays 


the same thing is done through a ejrel 


of about twenty fashionable women, who 


employ the same dressmaker and meet in his 


**salon d'essayage They are of all parties 
Legitimists of the Faubourg, Lmperialists, On 
leanists—in fact, a lite of everything except 
Republicans—and they sink their differences 


when they meet at the dressmaker’s, to dis 
W hat 
Occasionally 


cuss his roposals, they walopt 
, i 


carries the they sus 
litle to the intluence of foreign 


courts; fcr instance, it is announced that orange 


season, 


is to be the dominating color in female totlettes 
during the coming season, owing to the fancy 
for it felt by a Russian princess of the blood 
And the soft stulls Frouch 
women have been lately Wearing are an import 


woollen which 


| tation from England, started by the Princess of 


Wales to encourage the suffering woollen in 


| dustries of the North 


The fashion once set in this way, itsdifusion 
among all classes and conditions of women now 
takes place with a rapidity formerly unknown 
This is done through the intervention of th 
Nou 


instanee, has been a; 


stores, known as ** Magusins de 
A dress, for 
proved of and worn by a well-known fashion 
All her set 
The socic {tv papers describe it and the 
smaller dressmakers 
makes its among the dressy 
well-to-do per ple of lower social gradk s But 


creat 
veautes,” 
able woman. the same 
thing. 


soon get 


of the capital copy it, 
way 


this, after all, carries it but a very small dis 
tance. It has to penetrate to every town and 
hamlet in France, within six 
months on every shop-girl, and maid-servant, 
and seamstress, and even peasant girl in the 
more populous districts. This is brought about 
by the Magasins de Nouveautes, which, when 
a dress is fairly in 
from the manufacturers immense 
tities of stuff resembling it, but at 
half the price, and the manufacturers supply 


and be seen 


once vogue, order 
quan- 


about 


it often at a loss, fearing to lose other orders. 
Copies of the dress are then turned out in such 
numbers and at such prices that every woman 
who cares for ‘‘ the mode” soon has one, ata 
cost which a sewing-girl can afford. Dy the 
time this comes to pass, we need hardly say, 
the women of the world have dropped it. 


MISERY, DISCONTENT, AND AGITATION 
IN ITALY. 


LENDINARA, January 4, 1886 





Ir is generally held that a revolution to effect 
a change of government would be fatal to the 
interests, probably to the very existence, of this 
country. Yet with such we are threatened, not 
by organized socialists or conscientious repub- 
licans, but by misery such as I verily believe does 
not exist anywhere else on the face of the civil- 
ized globe. The poorest class of workimen in the 


, cities are badly enough off, but a roof over their 
material and the cut and the ornamentation 


heads, a pavement under their feet, and wooden 
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or stone walls around, they do find, albeit the 


overcrowding is fearful, viewed from the point | 
But if you go | 
to the outskirts of any town or city in Tuscany | 
or the Marches, where the division-of-profits (mé- | 
tayer) system exists, you will find numberless | 
families crouching together on the bare muddy | 


of health, decency, and morals. 


soil, with Indian-corn canes for all wall and roof. 


j 

Some few of these hovels have a brick chimney, | 

y P . | 
When you inquire 


others no fireplace at all. 
what is the food of the family, you will find that 
it consists solely of polenta (Indian meal), often 
of very inferior quality, or damaged by damp 
and mildew. The water, drawn from the near- 
est ditch, full of animal and vegetable matter, is 
not only hurtful to the health generally, but, 
combined with polenta, produces the fearful 
disease known here as pellagra. Statistics have 
been compiled, inquiries made, fierce discussions 
held as to the origin of this comparatively new 
and awful scourge. I can pretend to throw no 
new scientific light upon the subject, but from 
minute researches extended over various pro- 
vinces, in one case for ten years, I can affirm 
that I have never seen man, woman, or child 
affected with pellagra (save in the case of heredi- 
tary disease) without finding that the patient had 
been living exclusively on polenta and water, 
good, bad, and indifferent. Asked by a friend 
of mine, a member of Parliament, to assist him 
in collecting information for a new code of health 
for the rural districts, I accepted those of Vene- 
tia, Padua, and the Polesine, and, as far as pella- 
gra went, every new inspection ccnfirmed the 
polenta theory. As for the dwellings, ‘‘ from 
bad to worse” mu:t be the verdict. In the 
outskirts, and even within large cities such as 
Adria, I found Naples in miniature, minus the 
underground grottoes : two, three, and even four 
families stived in a room, six and even eight in 
a hovel ; no drains of any sort ; human and ani- 
mal filth accumulated at the door ; scrofula, con- 
sumption, asthma prevailing, and records of an- 
nual diphtheria and smallpox. But where the 
use of wheaten or rye bread prevailed, or, as in 
some parts of Venetia, barley-and-rice soup, pel- 
lagra was absent ; and when you remember that 
those affected by this fell scourge go through 
every form of madness—melancholy, imbecility, 
idiocy to raving lunacy—it will be understood 
that exemption from pel/agra almost sounds like 
health. 

As the friend—a medical man—at whose re- 
quest I had undertaken the tour was extremely 
anxious on this head, we revisited together most 
of those places where pellagra specially pre- 
vailed. One set of cases struck him especially. 
Dropping down (literally) from a broad, white, 
high road along one of the embankments of the 
Adige, we came upon some hovels scooped out 
just below and brought forward on the level. 
There were no pavements, but the walls were 
of bricks and the roofs tiled. 
dotto —that is, the parish doctor who accompa- 
nied us—told the story of each family. He was 
at that moment in search of the wife of the land- 
lord, if such a dignified name can be given to the 
owner of the hovels, and, as no one could find 
her, it was supposed she had drowned herself, 
having attempted this every time she had been 
removed from the lunatic hospital at Venice: 
the husband himself and the children were all 
pellagrosi. In another house there were two idiot 
children who had inherited pel/agra ; in another 
an old man lay, not mad enough to be sent to the 
hospital, nor yet sane enough to be allowed to go 
out to beg alone, in sad contrast to his healthy 
young son, a conscript just returned for a holi- 
day! All these people that I have mentioned 
lived exclusively upon polenta; there was but 
one healthy family in the row, consisting of a 
husband and wife and five children of various 


The medico-con- 
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ages, and it turned out that the father of these 
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was a fisherman, who told us that he and his boy, 
obliged to stand in the water every morning, 
drank a “dram” (which you must understand 
is about a halfpenny worth of sciampagnin, a 
horrible concoction, but distilled, I believe, from 
the very rags of the grape-skins). Then they 
told us that they ate up all the fish they couldn’t 
sell. So, considering that every other surround- 
ing of misery, dirt, and nakedness was alike, as 
these alone were exempt from pellagra, bere is 
another piece of strong circumstantial evidence 
that polenta is the guilty party. 

Another decided proof of the fatal effects of 
exclusive living on Indian meal may be deduced 
frum the fact that in all the hospitals where the 
doctors are allowed to treat their patients as they 
choose, ‘‘regardless of expense,” they simply put 
them on a diet of meat, raw or very slightly 
cooked, white wheaten bread, and a certain 
amount of spirits or good red wine or Marsala ; 
and invariably, when the case has not reached 
the last stage of luuacy, in a few months, and | 
often in a few weeks, the patient recovers, to re- | 
lapse again as soon as he returns to the old ré- 
gime. In one commune that came under my | 
knowledge, the doctor, a rough-and-ready sort | 
of fellow, tired of the constant grumblings of the 
municipal authorities every time he went to | 
them for an order for a patient to go to the hos- 
pital (the daily cost of each person being about a 
franc), made them an offer to send no more pa- 
tients to the hospital (save those too far gone at 
that moment to be treated at home) if they would 
undertake to allow him to supply common wine 
and white bread (for there was no butcher in the 
town) to those in the first and second stage. The 
authorities agreed, and the plan has succeeded 
perfectly—the doctor, whose parish is not a large 
one, seeing himself that the patients in question 
do eat the bread and drink the wine themselves. 
lf further proofs be wanting, they may be found 
in the fact that after the inundations of 1882 
pellagra decreased at least fifty per cent., because 
the poor inhabitants, though compelled to live in 
their damp and tumble-down dwellings, were fed 
on soup, white bread, and meat twice a week 
during the four winter months. 

Now, I am treating of general misery and of 
this special form of it in normal times and sea- 
sons, when, saving two months in the year, the 
agricultural populations can reckon on earning 
eightpence a day a man, sixpenceaday a woman, 
fourpence a child (women and children, though, 
are only used for hoeing, weeding, plucking corn- 
cobs, grapes, and tending silk-worms in the mul- 
berry districts). But take such an exceptional 
season as this: before all the corn could be sown 
heavy rains set in, then snow, then thaw, then 
snow followed by frost, and then snow once more. 
With the exception of chopping wood, no work 
has been done in these northern fields since a week 
before Christmas Day. Such slight jobs as could | 
be done are performed by the ploughmen and | 
herdsmen resident on the soil. Though these are | 
by no means in an enviable position, still they 
have a house over their heads, and a certain por- 
tion of wood, maize, and wheat is allowed them; 
but the day laborers who live from hand to 
mouth, what can they have been living on for the 
last six weeks? Savings they cannot have possi- 
bly; work cannot be performed, out-door relief 
there is none—only in the very large towns are 
there soup kitchens, and these rarely gratuitous. 
Monks and friars have been stripped of their pos- 
sessions, there is no State charity and precious 
little private; therefore, in order to live, these 
multitudes must either go daily from house to 
house begging for scraps of broken food, or they 
must steal, and the fact is they manage to keep 
body and soul together by a judicious combina- | 
tion of both systems. But perhaps some one will 








ask, Are there not such things as congregations 
of charity? There are such, but they are a dis- 
grace to the name even as are the so-called Monti 
di Piet&, or pawn-shops. I have examined their 
accounts, being authorized to do so, and have felt 
shame that wealthy municipalities should assign 
such a miserable pittance to be doled out by un- 
willing distributors; and these small sums, after 
all, even if properly distributed, only reach pov- 
erty-stricken widows or young and helpless or- 
phans. How, then, canany one be surprised that 
crime is not only on the increase, but that Italy 
carries off the unenviable palm of standing first on 
the crime-list after Spain in Europe? Often and 
often when visiting the Neapolitan prisons of 
Naples, on finding the same prisoner in the same 
ward after an interval in which I knew he had 
been released, the same answer to my question, 
‘* What have you been and gone and done again?” 
has been proffered: ‘‘ Ho fatto una piccola man- 
canza tanto da dormire e mangiare” (I have 
committed a very little fauit just to eat and 
sleep). So Isuspect do others than Neapolitans 
during these hard times, but these are only the 
very poorest and the mest ignorant. 

Englishmen have often said to me, ‘‘Why don’t 
your people do as we do, agitate and agitate and 
agitate until they get the vote and can then make 
their own laws ¢’ and most surprised they are to 
learn that fifty per cent. of those who possess the 
vote don’t use it. Nor is this abstention confined 
to the clerical party, for, if the truta be known, 
the Catholics do vote under the rose, nor has 
Leo XILL. taken any special mea-ures to prevent 
them; on the contrary, his attitude seems to be, 
‘* Vote where you please as long a3 you vote for 
the right persons; only don’t ask me to sanction 
your so doing.” It is the working classes and 
peasants who don’t take the trouble to go to the 
urn, who say, ‘‘ Whether Tom, Dick, or Harry is 
elected deputy, whether the Liberal, Retrograde, 
or Moderate party are in a majority, I find no 
difference either in the amount of taxes I pay, or 
in the protection I get from the police—which is 
none at all—or in the administration of justice, 
if ever I have the ill-luck to need it. By going 
and voting I only make enemies, for it is non- 
sense talking about the vote being secret: every- 
body knows how everybody votes, and you can’t 
please everybody, let alone yourself.” These con- 
victions are so deep-seated that no reasoning or 
persuasion can alter them. Only on special occa- 
sions, when the populace has been wrought up to 
an unusual degree of wrath, can you get such a 
vote as was given to Professor Sbarbaro lately in 


| one of the quietest, most highly cultured cities of 


Italy, Pavia. There, ‘‘just to spite Depretis,” 
who was supposed —and the suspicions are ground- 
ed on many precedents—to have secured the 
absolution of the most fraudulent bankrupt 
that the Italians have known, and the severe 


| punishment of a half-cracked professor (who 


showed up the minister’s young wife and the wife 
of another minister, both of whom make and 
meddle too much in politics), over nine thousand 
votes were given to the said professor, then in 
prison for libel. He was duly elected, and imme- 
diately released, and has now taken his seat in 
the Chainbers. 

The reason that lies at the bottom of contempt 
for parliamentary institutions may be found in 
the fact that Parliament passes no laws which 
people care about in their daily life. Were an 
Italian Dickens to arise, certainly his first theme 
would be the Italian Parliament, which has out- 
done any Anglo-Saxon institution in the art of 
‘*how not to do it.” With all the gaunt misery 
which I only hint at and don’t attempt to de- 
scribe, just imagine that not one single act of 
Parliament has been passed to better the condi- 
tion of the absolutely pour or the working classes, 
not even to “give unto the poor that which is 
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his.” Twenty-five years ago the reform of chari- 


table institutions was promised, and their wealth 
is far more than enough to open hospitals for the 


pellagrosi, and to enable the communes to feed | 


such as may yet be saved, to create orphanages, 
alms-houses, and places for the absolutely desti- 
tute who are too ill or too old to work; to open 
industrial schools, really popular loan banks, to 
assist mechanics and small farmers whom a little 
capital would save—to do everything, in short, 
that is necessary to alleviate the inevitable suf- 
fering created by the sins of omission and com- 
mission of the whole community, and to givesuch 
moral training and technical education as shall 
render it impossible for future generations to 
show such a hideous list of crime and of misery. 

A law which weighs most hardly upon the poor- 
er classes, and which was pointed out as a crying 
abuse in the good old days of Cavourian Pied- 
mont, is the law that allows a stupid or revenge- 
ful policeman or pretor or magistrate, or who 
not, to cast a man, woman, or child in prison, to 
keep him there weeks, months, and years without 
ever bringing him to trial, very often without 
his knowing what he is accused of. There are 
at the present moment, according to the latest 
statistics, taken previous to the agrarian agita- 
tion, 20,000 untried prisoners in the various parts 
of Italy; you may be quite sure that not more 
than half, if so many, will ever see the inside of 
a court of justice. Now, apart from the injury 
and injustice done to these people and their’ fami- 
lies, it should be noted that each individual costs 
the state a franc per day, without, of course, cal- 
culating the expense of prisons, jailers, and the 
ordinary outputs of such establishments. So an- 
other seven millions goes in wasteful cruelty. 
This system of preventive imprisonment was to 
have been abolished in 1860, but it suits Govern- 
ment and often private individuals to get persons 
put away “for a convenient season”; and as 
ministers and authorities are irresponsible, no ac- 
tion can be brought for false imprisonment by the 
unfortunate victims when they are set at large. 

At the present moment two political trials are 
creating considerable sensation. The first is be- 
ing held at Rome, eight individuals being there 
on trial for a ‘‘ republican conspiracy.” Now the 
authors, one very old and one very young man, 
Count Marini and Francesco Albini, are two of 
the most harmless mortals imaginable, but ag- 
gravated by the present state of things; and, a 
paper in which they wrote having been suo- 
pressed, they took to the old system of con- 
spiracy, made plans of prisons in order to libe- 
rate the future members of the Universal Re- 
publican Alliance, and distributed inflammatory 
pamphlets in the barracks. Only one thing pre- 
vented their transforming monarchical into re- 
publican Italy, and that was that they could not 
get a single person of note, even among the ** Pu- 
ritans,” to listen to their silly schemes. When 
such people as Aurelio Saffi, the old Roman tri- 
umvir, the stanch and devoted disciple of Maz- 
zini, with his band of enthusiastic followers, will 
have nothing to do with secret conspiracies, but 
maintain that the republic will come of its own 
accord when the majority want it, you may be 
quite sure that the throne and Constitution are in 
no danger. If, on the discovery of the inflam- 
matory proclamations, the authors had been ar- 
rested, tried, and punished, no one would have 
felt any interest in them save compassion for 
their absurdity, while every one admits that a 
crime it is and will remajn to conspire for the 
forcible overthrow of a Government established 
by popular will. But you see these eight men, of 
whom only two are concerned in the plot, have 
already suffered a year’s imprisonment, and 
hence are regarded as victims. 

A far more serious trial comes on in Venice, 
and that is of the supposed chiefs of the agricul- 
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tural agitation in Mantua and Verona. If your 
readers can call to mird Mr. Arch’s career from 
the time when he was considered the chief of the 
peasants’ rebellion to the present, they will under- 
stand what these twenty to forty men have been 
hoping to begin to do, namely, by combination 
to raise the scale of agricuitural wages, without 
having, poor souls, the slightest notion how to 
set about it. First, they had no funds, but they 
held a few meetings, talked very fiercely about 
their misery, wrote some fierce articles in two 
newspapers unknown to fame, advised all the 
peasants who listened to them not te work for 
less than a certain sum of wages, and threw out 
hints that there would be fresh strikes at reap- 
ing time. I must add that the revolutionary 
work distributed by the leaders was Mazzini’s 
‘Duties of Man,’ which evidently the public 
prosecutor has never read, or assuredly never 
would have included it in his ‘‘acts of accusa- 
tion.” Be that as it may, syndics, proprietors, 
prefects, commanders of military corps, heads 
of police, met in council to devise some means of 
averting the awful catastrophe threatening pro- 
perty and the state. Of course all the culprits 
and their suspected accomplices were seized, 
handcuffed, and thrust into prison. Several 
hundreds were arrested, but, no fault being 
found against them, and it %eing impossible to 
invent one, by degrees they have been let out, 
and in the course of a year (for itis a year also 
since these preventive arrests were made) the 
numbers have dwindled down for the Mantuan 
province to about twenty-two, for the Venetian 
toabout ten. This trial is indeed creating great 
excitement, the absurd ‘tact of accusation” be- 
ing published by all the newspapers. Inany other 
land than Italy every one of the accused would be 
absolved, but here it is stilla crime, punishable 
with two years of imprisonment, to concert in 
order to raise the price of wages unless it be 
proved that such rise is necessary. Now, as all 
who are called upon ** to prove” are paymasters, 
the poor men may come badly off. This calamity 
is due, like the rest, to the failure of members of 
Parliament and successive governments to abol 
ish the present law on strikes and to substitut, 
a fair one of masters and men. Can you wonder, 
therefore, thatin a large meeting of workingmen 
delegates held at Mantua, it was decided unani_ 
mously that workingmen should keep clear of all 
political parties, and carry on their work of re- 
sistance and emancipation on their own account, 
and without any interference or assistance from 
Government ? e J. W. M. 


Correspondence. 





INDEMNITY FOR PROHIBITION. 
To THE Eprror OF THE NATION : 

Str: The principle underlying Judge Brewer's 
recent decision in the United States Circuit Court 
at Topeka, Kan, that the State is bound to in- 
demnify individuals for losses resulting from the 
passage of a prohibitory law, which is so tho- 
roughly endorsed by the Nation in its last issue, 
is, at first sight, an equitable one; but if ex- 
amined closely, it will, [ think, be found to be 
entirely too broad fer any consistent, equitable, 
or practicable application. 

The principle is that if the State practically, 
though not actually, contiscates private property 
through any legislation for the public safety, or 
advantage, or convenience, it is in all cases 
bound to make reparation to the indiviiual the 
value of whose property has been thereby de- 
preciated or destroyed. Is this principle sound 
either in morals or economics! And does its vio- 
lation amount to “legalized robbery by society 
in its organised capacity’! 
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It is admitted that if the State actually takes 
and uses or destroys the property of an indi- 
vidual for the public benefit, as when a dwelling 
is demolished to make room for a street or other 
public improvement, the individual is to be in 
demnified. But where the injury is consequen- 
tial, and not direct, it is umpossible to lay down 
any rule of compensation that is equitable and 
at the same time practicable. In morals, no dis 
tinction can fairly be drawn between prohibitory 
legislation, so called (though all law is prohibi 
tory in some aspect), and merely regulative legis 
lation, which has the same effect in destroying 
the values of private property. A few changes 
in the tariff would as certainly destroy the value 
of certain manufacturing plants and industries 
as an enforced prohibitory law would destroy the 
value of breweries and distilleries. In the one 
case, as in the other, the public good is the mo 
tive and the justification of the law—the destruc 
tion of private property values only an inet 
dental, but an inevitable, result ; and in the ma 
jority of cases it is not a result of which the 
Legislature or the courts are bound in morals 
to take any cognizance. Society in its corporate 
capacity has never entered into any contract 
with the individuals composing it to maintain 
all economic and social conditions unchanged, se 
that private property rights may remain wnim 
paired ; and it violates no principle of justice in 
its constant legislation, which is all the while 
practically confiscating the property of some in 
dividuals, so long as the legislation ts honestly 
designed for the public good, and is carefully 
considerad, and the injury which results is in 
evitable and indirect. The Emancipation Proc 
lamation destroyed at one stroke untold millions 
of property; but though in this case the injury 
was direct, it was never proposed by the advo 
cates of abolition to compensate the owners of 
slaves, even in the loval States, or where the 
owner was loyal. The laws suppressing lotteries, 
which were once legal in several of the States, 
bore disastrously on many individuals, but no 
one suggested that the State should make good 
their losses. The Nation probably approves the 
prohibition of opium dens, but I should be sur 
prised to learn that it had recommended that 
the worthy proprietors of these establishments 
should be reimbursed their sunk capital 

The legislation which authorizes the building 
of railroads throughout the country in every 
instance destroys or greatly impairs the value 
of vast amounts of private property by chang- 
ing the channels of trade. The city ordinances 
requiring the use of electric lights depress gas 
stocks. The prohibition of butchering within 
municipal limits has ruined many a butcher. A 
law, such as has been proposed, requiring cattle 
to be carried in a certain class of cars, would de- 
stroy an immense capital ——- the preseat 
transportation trade. Similar c are almost 
innumerable ; but there is no practical remedy 
for private losses brought about in this way, and 
the victims have to content themselves with their 
individual share in the benefits which result, or 
are supposed to result, to the public from the 
legislation which works such havoc with their 
property interests. 

If the principle approved by the Nation was 
to be allowed, how could it be equitably and 
consistently applie1 ¢ If the brewers and distillers 
are to be compensated for losses, so must bea]! the 
dealers in drink, wholesale and retail, aN the hop, 
rye, wheat, and barley farmers, all the ma- 
chinists, the coopers, and the various subordinate 
industries which depend upon the death-lealing 
trade. And if all these are to be indemnified, why 
not the lottery merchants, the opium venders, the 
owners of disused turnpikes, and of depreciated 
gas stocks, and of railroad stock ruined by compet- 
ing lines authorized by the Legislature; and all 
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the thousand and one industries destroyed or de- 
pressed by the shifting of trade resulting from 
changes in the law ? 

If any individuals are to be excepted from this 
law of compensation, surely those who are en- 
gaged in the drink traffic should be. They will 
meet with much less than exact justice if the 
whole value of their property is destroyed. They 
have, through public indifference, been allowed 
to engage in a trade which is fearfully injurious 
to society, and which has entailed incalculable 
loss upon every individual in the State; estimat- 
ing by the lowest standard, the money value, 
this trade has inflicted upon the State a destruc- 
tion of values far, immeasurably far, in excess of 
any possible loss which will be visited upon the 
victims of a prohibitory law. They have engaged 
in this trade, not in ignorance, but with a full 
knowledge of its deadly character; no considera- 
tions of patriotism or humanity have restrained 
them from their war upon society. The State 
has tolerated them, and has, thus far, been a 
partner in their guilt; it has, however, been suf- 
ficiently punished already by the results of the 
trade, and is not, in justice, to be further mulct- 
ed, that its enemies may go scot free. 

In this connection it must be remembered that 
the whole of society has not tolerated these social 
pests; but a large minority has always fought 
them with all the means at command. This trade 
has never respected the protests of this minority ; 
and now that this minority is slowly growing 
into the majority there is no sense or justice in 
asking them to indemnify their foes, whom they 
have so fairly warned that they would destroy 
them, when they once obtained the power. If so- 
ciety turns upon them and rends them, it is only 
doing unto them as they have done unto society. 
The whole trade now defies the law wherever it 
has been passed, though it has all the sanction 
that any other law has, namely, the will of the 
majority expressed through the ordained chan- 
nels. If, according to the fine-spun theory of 
Judge Brewer, they ever hada right to indemni- 
ty, the majority of liquor-dealers and manufac- 
turers in the prohibitory States have lost it by 
their violation ot the law.—Respectfully, 

LAWRENCE TURNBULL, 

BALTIMORE, February 1, 1886. 





THE MARYLAND APPOINTMENTS. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NatTIon : 


Sir: Your Baltimore letter reminds one of the 
man who called on Hercules, instead of putting 
his own shoulder to the wheel. If the people of 
Maryland fiad fault with the appointment of 
Higgins and Rasin, they have none but them- 
selves to thank for these obnoxious persons. The 
appointment of Higgins was recommended by all 
the Maryland delegation in Congress with one 
exception. If citizens of that State insist upon 
sending to Congress persons in whose statements 
no ccnfidence can be placed, they must expect to 
suffer for it. To blame the President for every 
appointment is unreasonable. He has important 
and responsible duties to perform, the discharge 
of which occupies his whole time. No President 
has ever given closer or more conscientious atten- 
tion to them than Cleveland. Of necessity, he 
has to leave the selection of persons to fill the 
minor Government offices to his Cabinet officers 
and subordinates. They, in their turn, cannot 
be expected personally to know every person ap- 
pointed, and they must rely upon somebody’s ad- 
vice. Upon whose advice can they rely more 


naturally and properly than upon that of their | 


own party associates ? The idea seems to be that 
the Administration has nothing to do but make 
appointments. it came into office, however, not 
only with pledges as to civil-service reform, but 
with pledges to do all in its power to revise the 


’ 
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tariff and suspend the coinage of silver. Both 
these are matters of the utmost importance to the 
welfare of the country, and, in fact, deserve a 
great deal more attention than they have re- 
ceived. 

Your correspondent complains that elections 


in Maryland are carried by fraud. It is very 
easy to assert this; but if it be true, as verytlike- 
ly it is, why not prove it in the courts? Tilden 
won his tirst laurels as a reformer by vindicating 
in court the title of Azariah C. Flagg to the office 
of Comptroller of the State of New York,{in the 
face of fraudulent returns. When the {Tweed 
Ring became unbearable, our people rallied and 
drove it from power. If your correspondent 
should say that the judges in Maryland cannot 
be relied upon to administer justice impartially, 
the same remedy is open that was open to us 
when we suffered from Barnard, Cardozo, and 
McCunn. The Bar Association was formed ; it 
united in pressing proceedings for the impeach- 
ment of the obnoxious judges ; money was raised 
by subscription to defray the expenses of the 
proceedings, and the result was absolute success. 
Fraud cannot be successfully concealed if it is 
opposed by vigilance and persistent courage. 
Many people seem to think that the President 
of the United States is as absolute as a Turkish Pa- 
sha, and as powerful as omnipotence. If they 
would only remember that this is a popular gov- 
ernment, that the representatives of the people 
ought certainly to have some voice in its ad- 
ministration, and that the Executive ought cer- 
tainly to be able to rely to some extent upon their 
statements, the critics would be a little more 
moderate in their expressions. To be sure, par- 
ties in this country have done little else for ten 
years but fight over patronage and talk about 
obsolete questions. But a party has a higher 
function than this, and the Administration de- 
serves praise, not blame, for devoting part of its 
time tothe revenue and currency of the coun- 
try. CIvVIL-SERVICE-REFORM DEMOCRAT. 
New York, February 20, 1886. 





FOREIGN METHODS OF CUSTOMS VALUA- 
TIONS. 


To THE EpITor oF THE Nation: 


Str: The investigation of undervaluations by 
the Senate Sub-Committee on Finance at the New 
York Custom-house brings the matter into such 
prominence that a brief description of the me- 
thods employed in France and Germany may 
perhaps be of value. 

In both countries the object of the customs 
laws is, by a detailed enumeration in the laws 
themselves of the objects on which duties shall 
be imposed, and of the rates of those duties, to 
reduce the discretion of the customs officers with- 
in the narrowest possible limits. To do this, spe- 
cific duties have been adopted wherever possible. 
But in a complicated customs law, which im- 
poses duties on a great variety of objects, 1t is, 
of course, impossible to exclude altogether ad- 
valorem duties, in which case alone this question 
of undervaluation can come up. Where ad-va- 
lorem duties are thus unavoidable, the French 
system is as follows: The declaration or entry of 
the importer is to be taken as the valuation on 
which the duty 1s to be assessed. If, however, 
the customs officers believe that there has been 
an undervaluation, they have the right to take 
the goods themselves at the valuation given by 
the importer, with an additional five per cent. ; 
and, after paying such sum, to sell them for the 
benefit of the Government. (L. 4. Floréal an IV. 
and L. July 2, 1856). This is certainly an effi- 
cient means of preventing undervaluation, but 
in many cases may work injustice to the im- 
porter, and may result in loss to the Government, 
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as goods wil] not often, at a forced sale, bring a 
fair price. 

The German method is not so simple or so arbi- 
trary. Thelaw governing the matter is the old 
German Customs Union law of the first of 
July, 1869 (‘Bundesgesetzblatt des Norddeutschen 
Bundes 1869,’ p. 317, No. 30). This was adopted 
as the law of the present Empire by Article 40 
of the present Constitution. Section 93 of this 
law treats of valuations for the assessment of ad- 
valorem duties. Here, as will be seen, the French 
law has been copied, but important modifications 
have been made. The declaration or eutry of the 
importer, which he is obliged by the law to make, 
is to be the basis of the valuation on which the 
duties are to be assessed. If the customs officers 
consider such declared valuation to be too low, 
they have the same right as inthe French law 
—i. e., they may take the goods at the declured 
valuation, with an additional five per cent., and, 
after paying such sum to the importer, may sell 
them for the benefit of the Government. But 
both the customs officers and the importer may, 
if they prefer, ask to have an appraisement made 
of the goods by experts. Of these there are to be 
two, one to be designated by the importer, the 
other by the local customs officer. If these two 
experts cannot agree, they are to appoint an um- 
pire. If they cannot agree in the appointment of 
such umpire, he is to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Court of Commerce, or, where there 
is none in the locality, by the presiding judge of 
the civil court of first instance. Now if the de- 
cision reached by these experts shows that the 
actual value of the zoods does not exceed by five 
per ceat. the declared valuation, the duties are to 
be assessed on such declared valuation, and the 
costs of the appraisement are to be paid by the 
customs office. If, however, the appraised value 
does exceed the declared value by at least 
five per cent., the customs officers may make use 
of their right of purchasing the goods at the 
declared value with an additional five per 
cent., or may assess the duties on the appraised 
valuation; while if the appraised valuation ex- 
ceeds the declared valuation by ten per cent., the 
rate of the duties to be assessed is to be increased 
fifty per cent. In both these cases the importer 
is to pay the costs of the appraisement. 

By this method of ascertaining valuations the 
rights of both the Government and the importer 
are protected. Both are represented in the tribu- 
nal making the appraisement, and both will hesi- 
tate before calling for such an appraisement on 
account of the costs which the losing party must 
pay. Further, the procedure is very simple ; 
there is no appeal; and the result will in all prob- 
ability be more satisfactory than it would be 
were the appraisal made simply by Government 
officers, either alone or in conjunction with mer- 
chant appraisers selected by the Government, as 
ours are now. For inthis case the tendency will 
always be to favor the Government at the ex- 
pense of the individual. This is always so where 
such questions are decided by professional officers. 
Again, with the salaries now paid to our examin- 
ers, who are the only responsible appraising 
officers that inspect the goods, it is impossible to 
obtain men capable of determining the real value. 

Secretary Manning says, in his report on the 
‘collection of duties,” that the buyers of the 
large importing and jobbing houses in New York 
‘*yeceive twice or even three times as much as is 
the range of salaries paid to examiners in the 
New York Custom-house who examine similar 
articles.” (Report, page 22.) By the German 
method, on the contrary, persons of expert know- 
ledge make the appraisement. These could readi- 
ly be obtained by our system, which, in theory at 
least, makes service as a merchant appraiser, like 





service on the jury, obligatory, and allows one 
appointed to act in such a capacity to get rid of 
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this duty only by the payment of a fine.—I am, 


yours respectfully, FRANK J. GOODNOW. 
CoLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK, February 13, 1886. 





THE SILVER SITUATION IN A NUTSHELL. 
To THE EprTor OF THE NATION: 


Sir: As I understand the situation, the Gov- 
ernment has vast accumulations of silver dollars 
for which there is practically no demand, and 
therefore isin the position of a manufacturer 
who has an overwhelming stock of goods on hand 
for which he finds no demand. I understand, 
too, that the silver States and Territories shun 
the buzzard dollar as the Republicans say the 
Democrats do soap and water. I further under- 
stand that these same silver-producing regions 
are the most eager to force the Government to 
buy more silver (raw material) and coin more 
dollars (manufactured product), and that in their 
efforts they have many able helpers, Senator 
Beck, for instance. 

If the above statements are substantially cor- 
rect, there can be no argument which will lead a 
business man to fall in with any party asking the 
Government to continue the coinage of the silver 
dollar. His first impulse (and it would be rein- 
forced by his most mature conclusions) would be 
to stop the coinage, and of course to stop the pur- 
chase of any more silver bullion. We always 
have the raw material (silver bullion) in the open 
market, and the machinery in the mints; and if 
ever the people want more silver dollars, they can 
be turned out on a week’s notice. 

Would Senator Beck do differently in his own 
business? Suppose the Senator had been for 
years buying $4,000 worth of leaf tobacco month- 
ly, to turn it into plugs for chewing. Suppose 
there had been little or no demand for the plugs, 
and that all his warehouses, barns, sheds, and 
other storage were choked with bales, bags, kegs, 
and barrels of plug tobacco. Would he go right 
on buying the leaf tobacco? Suppose a lot of 
politicians and tobacco-leaf growers should call 
upon him, wrap him up in an American flag, 
and beseech him to go on in the glorious work 
of making plug tobacco (while they worked their 
own teeth exclusively on chewing-gum). Would 
he be likely todoso? Why should the Govern- 
ment manage its affairs with less sense and judg- 
ment than Senator Beck does his‘ Why should 
Mr. Beck demand that it should ? 

It seems to me, as it must to most level-headed 
business men, to be the clear duty of Congress 
not only to stop the coinage of silver dollars, but 
to melt down into silver bullion a large part of 
them now on hand, sell the bullion, and put the 
proceeds back into the Treasury, charging the 
loss to the nation’s experience account. 

Respectfully, MANUFACTURER. 

MANSFIELD, OHIO, February, 18386. 





THE POLICY OF YALE AND HARVARD: 
/ A COMPARISON. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION : 


Srr: Toward the end of the last century Du- 
gald Stewart thus characterized the unprogres- 
sive tendencies of certain European universities : 
They are “*. . . not without interest to the 
historian of the human mind. Immovably 
moored to the same station by the strength of 
their cables and the weight of their anchors, 
they enable him to measure the rapidity of the 
current by which the rest of the world is borne 
along.” : 

I have recently attempted to estimate, by com- 
parison, the rapidity of the modern educational 
current which has carried Harvard to the posi- 
tion of a first-class university—with no small 
sense of shame, as a graduate of Yale, that it 


should stand as the representative of that sta- | 





| any voice in its management. 


The Nation. 


tionary buoy which marks the spot from which 


the rival college has been wafted forward by the 
winds of progress. Till 1865 these colleges were 
almost equal iu undergraduates, in the faculties, 


in graduate students, in popularity, prestige, and | 


influence. In all of these respects Harvard has 
since distanced its more conservative competi- 
tor. 


It is but a weak and iguorant criticism that | 


complains of faults, with no effort to display 
their causes and suggest their appropriate cures, 
In the present case, tne question of cause is most- 
ly a question of differential comparison. In 1865 
there was little practical difference between the 
two colleges, either of government or of instruc- 
tion. Theoretically more liberal with regard to 
elective studies, Harvard was at that time too 
poor to develop the system to practical maturity. 
So far as location is concerned, the advantage 
was, and always will be, on the side of Yale. 
The freedom from the proximity of « great and 
wicked city, the more cosmopolitan tone of the 
students, and the accessibility to the American 
metropolis, are positive advantages which will 
always weigh in the estimation of parents and 
guardians. But, in spite of such natural superi- 
ority, the administration of Yale College has 
been unequal to the task of developing a policy 
which will suffice to keep ber abreast of the 
times. Its apologists call this policy a‘ safe con- 
servatism”; but when the spell of after-dinner 
eulogy has passed away, it becomes patent that 
our college has indeed been preserved, and this 
is all. 

The first great change accomplished at Har- 
vard coincides exactly with the beginning of its 
progressive era, [t had already, in 1810, shaken 
off the obsolete system of college government 
under which Yale persisted till 1872, and in 1851 
it became no longer necessary that certain cler- 
gymen and others should sit among the overseers, 
to which body they were summoned ex officio, 
with no reference to the duties they were sup- 
posed to perform. But in 1865 the graduates 
were invited to choose the entire Board of Over- 
seers. The results of this policy have fully justi- 
fied its adoption. Thirty gentlemen of distine- 
tion, influence, and ability are now the custo- 
dians of the College trusts, and responsible for 
their administration. Under their management 
the University has displayed a progress unparal- 
leled in the history of modern education, and the 
necessary funds have flowed iu freely from the 
alumni whose representatives they are. 

Yale’s policy has been just the opposite. 
the year of grace 1885 the influence of the Yale 
alumui in the election of a feeble minority of the 
Corporation has been denounced by the College 


He would 


** beneficiaries” of the College, not its founders 
nor even its supporters. They have no claim to 
In this respect 
Yale is where Harvard was in 1851. 


| Juntor “ ry) 





In | 


treasurer as ‘‘inexpedient,” and the display of | 
| interest in a recent election has led to its charac- 
| terization as an ‘unseemly contest.” 
have us understand that the graduates are the | 


The second cause which has determined the | 
progress of Harvard is the great extension of | 
optional studies which has taken place under | 


the administration of President Eliot. It is not 
my purpose to enter into any argument of the 
merits of the optional system. It has existed at 
Harvard for forty-five years, during the last fif- 
teen of which it has had broad extension and 
thorough trial. Facts speak for it. It is unde- 
niably popular among both students and instruc- 
tors. It has been denounced by Yale's venera- 
ble triumvirate and their backers as wasteful 
and demoralizing. Yet they yielded so far to 
popular clamor, some five years since, as to 
formulate the system of lhmited election which 
now prevails in the two upper classes, If elec- 
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tive studies are good, why were they not adopted 
years ago! If, on the contrary, they are beui, 
why adopted at all ? 

The following table shows, for the college year 
1885-86, the number of hours weekly which the 
student can devote to the studies of bis own 
choice: 


HOUCKS OF ELECTIVE STUDIES (PER WEEK 


Yale Harvard 
Freshman Cle None v 
Sophomore “* Al 


Senior 1% 
In this respect, then, Yale stood till five or six 
years ago just where she stood in the eighteenth 
century, and stands to-day almost exactly where 
Harvard stood in 1S41. 
ties of choice are far greater at Yale today than 
they could be at any American college forty 
five years ago; but they are still far inferior to 
the advantages which Cambridge now affords 
Subjoined is a table showing the courses "given 
in the Academical Department of each univer 
sity, and the number of hours of instruction of 
fered weekly in each course: 


Of course the opportuni 


Harvard 
Semitic Languages 1 i? 
Indo Iranian languages ‘ 1 
Greek Lily tly 
Latin lth . 
Greek and Latin Philology, ete 6 
Erglish and Rhetork i ‘ 
German 


Spanish a Lie 
Vhilosophy and Ethics i 
Political Eoonomy ‘ 
History 11% 
Roman Law i 
Fine Arts 1 
Music 
Mathematics Nhig Atl, 
Physics ‘ othe 
Chemistry : v4 
Natural History 11 
International Law, etx 

Linguistics 

Hygiene i 


ae 


In other words, the Harvard undergraduate has 
the allurement and opportumty of over two and 


a half times the amount of instruction that is 
offered by Yale. In this respect the latter is 
somewhat behind where Harvard was in 1871, 


when I68 hours were offered the elective 
courses alone. 

Thoroughness of instruction is a more difficult 
factor to estimate, and one which I approach with 
great diffidence. I shall be contented with a ta- 
ble of compartson showing the courses given in 
political economy, which, in importance to the 
citizen, yields to no other science. At Harvard 
the instruction is given by a professor, an assist 
ant professor, and an instructor. At Yale one 
man performs all these functions and is Professor 
of Social Science as well. The time occupied by 
each course is reduced to the number of hours 
per week annually offered: 


in 


YALE. HARVARD. 
Elementary course. lg hrs. Elementary course Shra. 
Longer elementary 

course 2 
History of economic 
theory aa es 
Economical history of 
America ang Eu 
rope.... ane ie 
Tariff legislation . Be 
Financial legislation. 1 “ 
Discussion and in Discussion and inves 
vestigation. tigation.. ; aes 
Independent research 
say.. ° — 
For Seniors... . 44hrs. For Sophomores, Ju 


niors, and Seniors..i7 hrs. 

From this it is apparent that something more 
is offered at Harvard than a merely superficial 
knowledge of a subject which few men have the 
time to pursue in after life. Yale now devotes 
scarcely more time to the subject than Harvard 
did in 1872. 

It may be well to note in passing that wh le 
psychology is a required study for four terms at 
Yale, political economy is an optional study, 
which can be pursued at utmost for but two, It 
is difficult to discern the principle on which this 
discrimination is based, unless, indeed, that 
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otherwise a smaller attendance would flatter the 
one course given by the President of the Univer- 
sity! 

There can be little doubt that these facts ex- 
plain the ever-increasing flow of students toward 
Harvard alongside of the decreasing numbers at 
Yale. The former offers greater and better fa- 
cilities for study, and we can blame only human 
nature if parents, guardians, and ambitious young 
men go where they can get the most for their 
time and their money. 

It cannot be said that it is easier to enter Har- 
vard than to enter Yale. I was recently assured 
by a Yale graduate, who has prepared many 
young men for each college, that it took the 
average boy a year longer to prepare for the 
former than the latter, and that the examina- 
tions were, if anything. more strict and severe. 
It used to be said that any man who could pass 
the Harvard entrance examinations could gradu- 
ate with very little wcrk. It seems that in for- 
mer years there may have been some foundation 
for this assertion, but it is as emphatically con- 
tradicted by the statistics of late classes. In the 
table below are the average percentages of those 
receiving degrees in the various classes : 

1870 to 1874. 1875 to 1879. 1881 to 1884. 

76. 75, 75. 

93. 74. 
It will therefore be seen that out of 100 freshmen 
but 75 graduate at Yale, and but 74 at Harvard. 

I have endeavored, in the foregoing, to point 
out some of the essential differences between the 
administrations of our two greatest universities. 
The result of these two policies has already been 
displayed in the vonderful increase of Harvard 
and the stationary position of Yale. Yale needs 
not only reform, but areformer. The latter po- 
sition can be filled only by the President of the 
University, who must be a man possessing the 
qualities indicated in my previous letter. It will 
not do to cherish a time-worn superstition that 
this person must necessarily be a Yale graduate, 
a college professor, or a clergyman. Untram- 
melled by any such prejudices, it 1s the duty 
of the Corporation to call the fittest man to the 
position, wherever and whosoever he may be. 
There are two men, both of whom have once 
been numbered with the Yale Faculty, who are 
eminently fitted for the task. Both of them have 
won international reputations as administrators. 
Either of them is worth at least ten thousand 
dollars a year to the University. I do not think 
that the New York alumni will permit a lack of 
funds to stand as an excuse for not calling one of 
them. EDWARD D. PaGeE. 

February 7, 1886. 
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THE VIRGINIA COUPONS DECISIONS. 
To THE Eprror oF THE Nation: 

Sir: The dissenting opinion referred to in the 
Nation’s article on Virginia coupon bonds will 
be found page 330 114 United States Reports. In 
the last cases there were no dissenting opinions 
filed, the minority of the court allowing them- 
selves to be bound by the majority opinion in the 
cases of 1884. This renders the position of the 
bondholders stronger, in that they need not féar 
a continuing dissent, finally resulting by change 
of court in a reversal, as happened in the legal- 
tender cases.—Very truly, 


JOHN H. Morison. 
40 WaTER St, Boston, February 18, 1886. 








Notes. 


Ginn & Co. will begin next month the publica- 
tion of a Political Science Quarterly, a review 
devoted to history, economics, and jurispru- 


? 
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dence, and edited by the Faculty of Political Sci- 
ence of Columbia College. Primarily it will con- 
cern itself with the investigation of questions of 
present interest in the United States, and the en- 
deavor will be made to have the treatment intel- 
ligible to readers who are not specialists. ‘‘ But 
the editors,” says the prospectus, ‘‘by no means 
take the position that we have ‘nothing to do 
with abroad.’” Further, ‘‘they will impose no 
tests of political or economic orthodoxy,” but (a 
most wholesome check on windy debate) ‘‘ every 
article will be signed; and every writer who al- 
leges facts not commonly known will be expect- 
ed to cite his evidence. The editors will neither 
take unsupported statements on faith, nor ask 
the public to take such statements on authority.” 
The first number will contain an introduction by 
Prof. Munroe Smith, and articles on ‘‘ The Ame- 
rican Commonwealth: Changes in its relation to 
the Nation,” by Prof. John W. Burgess; ‘‘ Legis- 
lative Inquests,” by Frederick W. Whitridge; 
** American Labor Statistics,” by Prof. Richmond 
M. Smith; and ‘‘ The Conference at Berlin on the 
We-t-African Question,” by Daniel De Leon. 
This enterprise seems to us full of promise, and 
to be a notable evidence of the growth of serious 
political thought and study in this country. 

Henry Holt & Co. will soon add to their “* Li- 
brary of Foreign Poetry” a new translation of 
Goethe’s songs, ballads, and selected miscella- 
neous poems, by Commander William Gibson, U. 
8S. N. 

A memorial of the late George Fuller, by many 
hands, in prose and in verse, with choice illustra- 
tions from this artist’s works (a complete list of 
which and of their present owners will be given), 
is promised shortly in a limited edition of 300 co- 
pies by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A new volumeof verse by Whittier, containing 
the poems he has written since the publication of 





‘* The Bay of Seven Islands” in 1883, isto be pub- | 
| and submarine cables have multiplied; the Con- 


lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
A new monthly magazine, the 
launched directly in this city. 
modelled after the English reviews. 
but vaguely described in the circular before us. 
Mr. John Morley’s ‘ Rousseau,’ in two volumes, 


‘Yorum, is to be | 
It will in form be | 
Its field is 


follows ‘ Voltaire’ in the new and irresistibly at- | 


tractive uniform edition of Messrs. Macmillan. 
The two works belong together by every relation 
of their subjects, whether between themselves or 
in the author’s mind; and if the purchaser of this 
edition stopped anywhere, he could not well take 
one without the other. Both are masterpieces of 
condensation and generalization. 

Last week we had ‘ Whitaker’s Almana-:k,’ and 
now Mr. Spofford’s ‘ American Almanac’ (Ame- 
rican News Co.) comes to hand—the ninth issue, 
if our reckoning is not at fault. Want of public 
appreciation of this useful work accounts, we sup- 
pose, for the neglect into which the stereotyped 
portion has fallen,even to downright illegibility 
in some cases. The publishers should look to this, 
especially since they have always been too care- 
less of the typographical appearance of their an- 
nual, In this respect Spofford cannot compare 
with Whitaker. 

We give a ready welcome to Part i. of Vol. v. 
of ‘ The Encyvlopeedic Dictionary ’ (Cassell & Co ) 


—none the less a volume because called a ‘‘Part,” 


and properly Vol. ix.—with its vocabulary ex- 
tending from mem. to parbuckle. The fulness 
of this vocabulary is the great recommendation 
of the work, as we have more than once remark- 
ed. But there are numerous other aspects in 
which the Dictionary must be regarded with 
favor. Its encyclopedic character is well ex- 
hibited in definitions like those of Mennonite, 
mesmerism, meteor, monitor,moon, Mormonism, 
morphology, Muhammadan architecture, Navi- 
gation Laws, negro, nihilism, non-juror, Old 
Catholics, parabola, etc, 
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Prof. H. Sweet regrets, in a letter to the Aca- 
demy, that the New English Dictionary was not 
established on a more modest but more conve- 
nient and businesslike scale than the present 
magnificent one. This is not pleasant language 
to hear from an Eoglishman concerning a work 
which is to be his country’s greatest philological 
glory, and the best dictionary in any language. 
From another source one might ascribe it to the 
narrowness and jealousy of a university town, 
but such words are not to be used of Professor 
Sweet. Shall we apply to him the saying that 
an Englishman is never so happy as when he is 
grumbling ¢ 

The twelfth volume of ‘ Brockhaus’ Conversa- 
tions-Lexikon’ (New York: L. W. Schmidt) is 
completed with Parts 178-180, which end with 
Phoxos. There is a beautiful map of Paris and 
vicinity, and two of Austria-Hungary—one eth- 
nographical, the other physical; as well as one 
of Palestine. Excellent color printing is dis- 
played in the plate showing the diseases of plants. 

The lesser Brockhaus has long passed the half- 
way mark with Part 42, ending with Maurogeni. 
Colonies and Congo are allowed a measure of 
space in decided contrast with the general brevi- 
ty of the articles in this handy re‘erence book ; 
and the most striking of three maps is one show- 
ing the outlying possessions of the European 
States. There is also a colored plate of edible 
mushrooms, besides the customary woodcuts. 
The death of General McClellan, whose name oc- 


| curs in this instalment, has not been overlooked. 


The eleventh edition of Berghaus’s Chart of 
the World (Gotha: J. Perthes ; New York: Wes- 
termann), in which, by the way, the nomencla- 
ture is English, has been revised as usual, and is 
the freshest compendium of information for the 
merchant, the tourist, or the navigator. The 
Ferman colonial fever bas helped to swell the 
number of steamship routes laid down; railroads 


go Free State and the Russian advance in Cen- 
tral Asia have developed new lines of transporta- 
tion and communication. The principal changes 
noted in the physical facts of the earth’s surface 
naturally relate to the north polar ice-belt, whose 
positions at a great many epochs in the present 
century are carefully delineated. Indeed, the 
Chart is a convenient register of Arctic explora- 
tion. 

The appearance of Mr. Harrisse’s ‘ Christophe 
Colomb’ and of C. F. Duro’s ‘Colén y Pinzén’ 
has prompted Prof. Eugene Gelcich to gather up 
his notes, made during many years, for a de- 
fence of Columbus against his detractors as a 
navigator (als Nautiker und als Seemann). His 
learned and elaborate pap2r is printed in the 
Journal of the Berlin Geographical Society, No. 
118, 

The seventh annual report of the Geographical 
Society of Bern, of which the text is (as happens) 
French or German, has a largely American com- 
plexion. It opens, appropriately enough, with a 
tribute to Arnold Guyot, the editor’s country- 
man, and there are also papers on the city of 
Mexico and its suburbs ; on the civil war in Cen- 
tral America, which ended in the death of Bar- 
rios ; on the Argentine Republic, and especially 
the Province of Tucuman. One of the two maps 
is given to Guatemala ; the other illustrates an 
article called ‘‘ Life on the Congo,” a rosy view. 

Science for February 12 reproiuces the map of 
Burmah, Siam, and the Shan States published in 
the Royal Geographical Society’s Proceedings 
for January. Its details will be a great comfort 
to editors and students who have to follow the 
progress of the English occupation of the first- 
named country. 

The interest excited in Mr. Samuel Brearley’s 
report to the Harvard Club, in criticism of the 
elective system at Harvard, has caused it to be 
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put on sale with G. P. Putnam's Sons, 27 West 
Twenty-third Street, New York. 

The Boston Journal of Education for February 
18 is wholly a memorial number in honor of the 
late John D. Philbrick, formerly superintendent 
of the Boston schouls, and for forty years promi 
nent in educational circles. But the Journal 
ought to have suppressed the wretched portrait 
which disfigures its first page. 


The Nation. 


terial for a very amusing as well as learned arti- | 


| cle by Doctor Macgowan in No. 29 of the Medi- | 


Under the rather questionable title, * A Forgot- | 


ten Genius: Charles Whitehead, Mr. Mackensie 


Bell has lately published (London: T. Fisher Un- | 


win; New York: Scribner & Welford) a biogra- 
phy of anerratic, gifted, and miserable English- 
man, who held a fair position in English journal- 
ism half a century ago, acting as assistant to 
Dickens, writing poems and novels, some of 
which succeeded, and all of which had qualities 
thas demanded critical consideration, and who 
took todrink and at last died wretchedly, alone 
among strangers, in a hospital in Australia. Mr. 
Mackensie Bell examines all of Whitehead’s 
works in prose and verse at great length, and 
makes abundant extracts therefrom; but it can 
hardly be admitted that the evidence he adduces 
proves the right of his hero to remembrance. He 
even ventures on a comparison with the case of 
Edgar Allen Poe, just now a more fashionable 
type of genius and weakness than either Richard 


Savage or Francois Villon; but Mr. Mackensie | 


Bell ignores the great difference between Poe and 
Whitehead. Nevertheless, his book is interesting 
and careful; and it contains a curious anecdote 
of Rossetti’s remembering a sonnet of Wiiite- 


own fine gold. 

During the last year the Revue Bleue has pub- 
lished many interesting letters received by the 
late Adolphe Crémieux, and these with others 
are now issued in a little volume, * Autographes: 
Collection Adolohe Crémieux’ (Paris: Hetzel; 
New York: F. W. Christern). Crémieux was the 
chosen lawyer of many of the leading lights of 
literature and art, a man of high character and 
great ability. His wife was a charming woman 
and a fine musician. In his collection are cha- 
racteristic letters from Hugo and Dumas, Liszt, 
Rossini, Halévy, and Auber, from Talma and Ra- 
chel, connected by a slight thread of explanatory 
text. Of Talma there is (p. 15) a pertinent anec- 
dote showing that he, like M. Coquelin in our 
day, is of Diderot’s opinion that an actor should 
not allow himself to be mastered by the emotion 
he depicts; and (p. 93) there is an anecdote quite 
to thesame effect. The main interest of the col- 
lection, however, isin the lettersand anecdotes of 
Rachel, which fill more than a hundred pages. 
As a member of the same race and faith, Rachel 
came early for advice to M. Crémieux. She was 
profoundly ignorant, having read, even in the 
plays she acted, only her own part and its *‘cues.” 
She could not spell at all; she writes from Lon- 
don that ‘‘ M. Stanoppe est un homme fort comif- 
faut” (p. 211). Crémieux wrote her letters for 
her to copy for several years until she erred from 
the straight and narrow path. The letters she 
wrote to him, asking him to draft notes and re- 
plies for her, will hereafter hold a high place 
among the curiosities of literature. 

Westermann & Co. send us Parts 5-5 of the 
‘Geschichte der Deutschen Kunst’ now publish- 
ing by Grote in Berlin. They continue to treat 
of architecture and the subsidiary arts, and are 
embellished with fine wood engravings of 
churches and statuary, and with some admirable 
chromo illustrations. 

Even for the origin of the movement cure we 
must go to China, and perhaps the latest work 
on the subject is that by P*‘an Wei, the present 
Governor of Hupeh, a brochure entitled ‘ Im- 
portant Life-mainutaining Methods.’ He treats 
of massage and air-gulping, and furnishes ma- 


| Nary success, to form a national portrait gallery 


a : ‘ . | small choice left except to con the new map of 
head’s, and transmuting its base metal into his | 


cal Reporter. Twelve figures of calisthenic ex- 
ercises without instruments are copied from the 
original. 

Of late much has been made of photography in 
its application to astronomy, but not too much. 
The researches of the late Doctor Henry Draper 
in connection with the great nebula of Orion 
were about the first to show how powerful an ad 
junct to the tools of the astronomer photography 
had become. It was made plain that the sensi- 
tive drv plates were much more sensitive than 
the eye—in other words, that many things that 
could not be seen with a given optical means were 
easy to ptotograph with an equivalent appa- 
ratus. This line of research has been successful- 
ly followed up in England by Huggins, Common, 
and others, and in France by Paul and Prosper 
Henry, who now give notice, through the Astro- 
nomische Nachrichten, of the discovery of a 
nebula by photography. As yet it cannot be 
verified by the telescope. 

An ideally fine portrait of the late General 
Hancock, half life-size (or * imperial panel pho 
tograph,” as the technical designation is) comes 
to us from Mr. F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia, who 
has taken extraordinary pains, with extraordi 


of *‘men of the time.” 


— Harper's for March is predominantly geo- 
graphical, for when the reader has exhausted the 
laborious article on Krupp and his guns, he has 





Africa, as thickly studded with names as the 
plan of a mushroom Western town with corner- | 
lots, or else to wander over the very dismal 


| scenes of Turkoman raids and view the tombs of 


| city of Cleveland. 


| friends, 


Cain and Abel with an attaché of the Afghan | 
Boundary Commission, or to hear again the 

charms of rural Breton life, or to watch the 

change of the log-hut acres by the marshy river | 
into the wealth and beauty of the splendid ave- 
nues and the smoke of the great industries of the 
This last is an admirable pa- | 
per, with its vivid touch of early history and 
sketch of the genuine pioneer character, and its 
gradual unfolding of a subject hard to bring into 
the narrow limits; no one of the series to which 
it belongs has been more instructive in the essen- 
tials of the growth and worth of an American 
city. An article on dogs, by Hugh Dalziel, con- 
tains an amount of information, in regard to 
their management and care, difficult to obtain in 
so compact a form and of a very practical kind; 
and considering the unrivalled ignorance of man 
respecting the treatment of his best animal 
who “have no rights,” an eminent 
Christian official assures us, ‘* because they have | 
no souls,” such an essay as this deserves to be | 
**crowned ” by some humanitarian society. The | 
Easy Chair almost surpasses himself in the de- 
lightfulness of temper and literary tact of his | 


monologues, which alone in this number remind | 
us that literature is a fine art. 


—Not so, however, with the current Atluntic, 
which still flies the flag of belles-lettres, and will, | 
we dare say, till the tattered ensign goes down | 
with the ship or is safely stored away in some 
museum library. There is nothing in the issue | 
which has not in its kind the special quality of 
excellence which appeals to taste, apart from a 
mere curiosity or vacuity of mind to which the | 
day's literature is mainly addressed. The first 
story, in which the character of the tale-teller is 
delightfully self-revealed, pleases by its mere | 
daring and freshness, being as unreal as Jack's | 


bean-stalk in a field of mere ordinary realistic 
beans, and therefore a heavenly relief to the eye; 
and our correspondents on the vexed question of 
“the real and the ideal,” after cogitating this 
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piece of indescribable fiction, may find some inte 
rest in Dr. Hedge’s discussion of *‘ the classic and 
the romantic,” which is just over the way from 
them. To compress the article into an epigram, 
one would say that the classic is the thing seen 
and the romantic the thing felt. But let no one 
rashly identify the thing seen with the real, and 
infer heaven knows what—and so be lured off 
into a dance of phrases; for if he be wise he will 
remember it is always assumed that the classic , the 
thing seen, 1s a sort of Hesperian presence of the 
ideal ; and here we pause with the first thread of the 
labyrinth Dr. Holmes writes a defence of occa 
sional verses, and gives two illustrations from 
his recent experience, of which the poem to Dr 
Hedge rises above the level. Mr. Van Brunt 
speaks of the state of architecture, and Mr. Jus 
tin Winsor of hbraries of Americana, an article 
which probably could not have found publication 
except in the Affantic; and it is pleasant to ob 
serve, in this most hterary of the monthlies. the 
welcome judgment that Grant's Memoirs is turn 
ing out to be one of the memorable books of the 
world, 


—The latest addition to the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies is a pamphlet of some sixty pages 
called ‘ Duten Village Communities on the Had 
son River,’ by Irving Elting, A B., which makes 
the first number of the fourth series It is a 
pleasantly written account of some of the facts 
connecting village life and common ownership 
in New York with the primitive customs of the 
race. The author writes with great knowledge 
of his subject, having evidently made an exami 
nation of the local records at first hand. The 
brochure can hardly be said to shed anv new 
light on the questions at issue among the: Eu 
ropean investigators of village community life ; 
indeed, Mr. Eltang is unwilling to go so far as 
to commit himself to a decided expression of 
opinion that common property preceded indi- 


vidual ownership, and says : ** A decision of this 


| question, if it were possible, is not necessary for 


the present purpose of examining the village com- 
muvities on the Hudson River.” Notwithstand- 
ing this extreme caution, he concludes bis essay 
with the following rather broad generalization: 
‘From the banks of the Rhine the germs’of free 
local institutions, borne on the tide of Western 
emigration, found here, along the Hudson, a 
more fruitful soil than New England afforded 
for the growth of those forms of municipal, 
State, and national government which have 
made the United States the leading republic 
amoug the nations. Thus, in a new and _ histo- 
rically important sense, may the Hudson River 
be called the ‘ Rhine of America.” We do not 
see how the evidence that Mr. Elting bas col- 
lected tends to establish this. In New York and 
in the Southern States, we had always supposed 
that manorial rights played a more important 
part in the early system of landholding ; while 


| in New England it was precisely because the po- 


litical unit—the town—was also a representative 
of tolerably equal landownership, reinforced by 


| the commons system, that Massachusetts became 


the Cradle of Liberty. Of course the scientific 
mind must always be open to new hypotheses, 


| and we are quite ready to have it proved that it 


was the primitive Hudson River, or even Long 
Island Dutchman, and not the ‘‘ embattled farm- 
er” of New Engiand, who did most for “* those 
forms of municipal, State, and national govern- 
ment which have made the United States the 
leading republic among the nations.” But it 
ought to be clearly proved. ‘ What is now City 
Hall Park in New York,” says Mr. Elting, “ was 
as late as 1686, perhaps much later, known as 
the Village Commons, where the droves of cattle 
were sent morning and evening to pasture.” 
But, on the other hand, Boston Common is stijj 
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called Boston Common after a lapse of two cen- 
turies, and the survival or disappearance of the 
name is pretty much all we have in either case to 
indicate the permanence or impermanence of the 
institution in the affections of the people. 

— Sir Henry Thompson’s ‘Food and Feeding’ 
(F. Warne & Co.) has appeared in a fourth, en- 
larged edition; and we should be pleased if, some 
day, we might announce its fortieth edition, for 
it is perhaps the most useful, suggestive, and at 
the same time entertaining work on gastronomy 
in the English language, if not in any language. 
Brillat-Savurin’s famous ‘ Physiologie du Goft’ 
is more epigrammatic, spicy, and fanciful, but 
far less valuable from a practical point of view, 
not to speak of its numerous errors. Sir Henry’s 
treatise is by no means, as its title would seem to 
imply, a dry, chemico-physiological compilation 
or book of recipes. It discusses such topics 
as schools of cookery, public dinners, toasts, 
menus; the question of wine, tobacco, mineral 
waters, and coffee at dinner; turtle and fish din- 
ners; breakfast and lunch; salads, sauces, 
soups, stewing, frying, etc., etc, The ave- 
rage man, even among the educated, ‘ cares 
more for quantity than quality, desires 
little variety, and regards as impertinent 
an innovation in the shape of a new aliment, ex- 
pecting the same food at the same hour daily, his 
enjoyment of which apparently greatly depends 
on his ability to swallow the portion with ex- 
treme rapidity, that he may apply himself to 
some other and more important occupation witb- 
out delay.” Sir Henry vigorously combats this 
vicious propensity ; emphasizing everywhere the 
extreme importance to health and happiness of 
good cookery, and stating the reasons why one 
method is superior to another. 


> 
~~ 


— In giving, for instance, a receipt for whole- 
meal bread (p. 41) he points out as one of its 
advantages that it is more stimulating to the 
appetite than ordinary bread because ‘it re- 
tains the natural flavor of the wheat in place 
of the insipidity which is characteristic of fine 
flour.” In the cooking of meat it is precisely this 
effort to ‘‘ retain the natural flavor ” that dis- 
tinguishes English from French cookery. In 
English cookery the motto is, *‘ Each animal, 
when served, to be characterized by its own 
proper flavor, which is on no account t» be 
masked or disguised by others which are ad- 
ventitious. The French chef treats the 
white meat, veal and domestic poultry, with so 
many ingeniously contrived sauces as to render 
these two meats as good as six. So successful is 
the achievement that he is too often tempted to 
extend his art to dark-fleshed game, and, seek- 
ing to adorn it with new flavors, destroys the 
original savor and aroma in which consists the 
value of the dish.” It is in vegetable dishes and 
soups that French cookery is superior to Eng- 
lish. Even more than meat a French cook is 
apt to spoil fish with his sauces. Sir Hen- 
ry combats the old superstition that fish con- 
tains certain elements which adapt it preémi- 
nently to renovate the brain; but in another 
sense, as he shows, fish is the best food for brain- 
workers, for it is more easily digested than meat, 
and demands less physical exercise for its assi- 
milation. In another chapter he remarks that 
‘‘Milk is essentially the food of the growing 
animal. Those who take much exercise, 
or follow laborious occupations, may make it a 
useful portion of their dietary. It is rarely suit- 
able for sedentary persons.” The vegetarian con- 
troversy is very sensibly settled by the remark 
that ‘‘man is clearly omnivorous; while men 
may be advantageously vegetarians in one cli- 
mate, mixed eaters in another, and exclusively 
flesh-eaters in a third.” Against one phase of 
vegetarianism Sir Henry protésts vigorously, 
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namely, the use of dried and compressed vege- 
tables which is getting so common in hotels and 
elsewhere, to save trouble : ‘‘ Ali the finest quali- 
ties of scent and flavor, with some of the fresh 
juices, are lost in the drying process ; and the in- 
fusions of preserved vegetables no more resemble 
a freshly made odoriferous soup than a cup of 
that thick, brown, odorless, insipid mixture, con- 
sisting of some bottled ‘ essence’ dissolved in hot 
water, and now supplied as coffee at most rail- 
way stations and hotels in England, resembles 
the recently made infusion of the freshly roasted 
berry.” 

— The future essayist who first writes about the 
‘curiosities of catalogues” will not suffer from 
lack of amusing material. In a recent English 
catalogue of a second-hand bookseller there are 
two entries which may be called to his attention 
for the evidently unconscious humor of the com- 
piler’s recommendatory notes : 


509 MATRIMONY.—How To BE Happy 
THOUGH MARRIED: beinga Handbook to Mar- 
riage. impl. 16m0, cloth elegant, 5s nett 1885. 
The title is borrowed from one of Skeliton’s 
Sermons; a copy has beeh accepted by the 
Princess Beatrice. 

682 SUNDRY BOOKS.—A parcel of 50 (religious) 


from the Library of the late Rev. H. T. ELLa- 


COMBE, suitable for distribution among poor 
parishioners, 10s the lot, A BARGAIN v. d. 


It would be interesting to get the opinion of 
H. R. H. the Princess Beatrice and of the poor 
parishioners. 

—In connection with the recent new regula- 
tions, of which we have spoken, the Italian Gov- 
ernment last month issued decrees, changing by 
promotion or otherwise the personnel of the prin- 
cipal libraries, and giving to the institutions 
themselves rank and appropriations according to 
their relative importance. The following lbra- 
rians-in-chief receive the title of Prefect: Dome- 
nico Gnoli (as a chief living poet, better known 
by his pseudonym, Dario Gaddi), prefect of the 
Victor Emanuel Library, Rome; Desiderio Chi- 
lovi, bibliothecist pure and simple, Biblioteca 
Nazionale, Florence; Carlo Castellani, bibliog- 
rapher, Librarian of St. Mark (Biblioteca Mar- 
ciana), Venice; Isaia Ghiron, Hebraist. author 
of many works, historical, numismatic, biograph- 
ical, the Brera Library,.Milan; Niccola Anziani, 
paleographer, Laurentian Library, Florence; 
Gaspare Gorresio, a well-known Sanscrit scholar, 
University Library, Turin: Vito Fornari, a phi- 
losophical writer and critic, National Library, 
Naples. The title of Librarian is given to Olindo 
Guerrini, poet and critic, University Library, 
Bologna. These appointments are generally in 
the line of the new policy—to put at the head of 
the great book collections, and in the subordinate 
positions as well, not merely learned men, but 
librarians in our American sense of the word. 
Heretofore in Europe, and particularly in Italy, 
these positions have been occupied, not by men 
of high technical bibliothecal attainments, feeling 
it their duty to make the libraries more and more 
accessible to the public, to prepare accurate and 
full catalogues, to publish bulletins, indexes, and 
the like, but by mere scholars, who have received 
their posts as a sort of recompense for their 
learning, and who have used the time which fair- 
ly ought to be given to library work in editing 
MSS. or preparing other works. The second, 
third, and fourth volumes of the series, Indici e 
Cataloghi, published by the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, are out. They are: ‘Catalogo dei 
Manoscritti Foscoliani, gid proprieta Martelli, 
della Biblioteca Nazionale di  Firenze’— 
a catalogue of the Martelli collection of Ugo 
Foscolo MSS., of great interest, particularly the 
correspondence, in relation to the literary history 
of his times; ‘Disegni di Architettura esistenti 
nella R. Galleria degli Uffizi di Firenze '—these 
architectural designs of the Regia Galleria being 
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mber 1078 
by the most famous architects; and of great im- 
portance will this catalogue be to students of 
architecture and architectural history; and ‘I 
Codici Palatini della R. Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale di Firenze’—the portion, namely, al- 
ready catalogued, but somewhat imperfectly, in 
Palermo’s work on these MSS. 


GRANT'S MEMOIRS. 
Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant. Charles L. 

Webster & Co. 1885. Vol. i, pp. 584, 8vo. 
NEARLY everybody, we take it, heard of General 
Grant’s purpose to write his military memoirs 
with grave doubts of its effect upon his fame. 
From the beginning he made known, with cha- 
racteristic openness, that the ruin of his business 
affairs made the Century Company’s offer to pay 
a large price for some magazine articles a wel- 
come one to him. He has repeated this fact in 
the preface to the present volume, only adding 
that what began as an apparent necessity, con- 
tinued as a pleasing occupation when once it was 
begun. His countrymen, who were jealous of his 
fame as of a national possession, feared that a 
book written under such circumstances, by a 
man who had shown no desire or taste for lite- 
rary work, could not prove satisfactory. They 
distrusted, also, the business management under 
which the memoirs would appear; for however 
high the character of publisLers, there was dan- 
ger that a great name might be used to secure 
great sales without due consideration of the effect 
upon that name and fame. 

The result has happily disappointed these fears. 
Beginning with a disposition to compress his nar- 
rative into the barest outline of events, General 
Grant learned from the suggestions of friendly 
critics (as General Badeau has told us) to enlarge 
the scope of his first sketches, and impart much 
more vivacity and incident tothem. The light 
of publicity in which he lived has given us, in a 
degree hardly ever known before in the case of a 
book likely to have permanent value, the steps in 
his literary education by which he was led from 
what might have been the bald reproduction of a 
military report, to the conception and execution 
of a memoir which no one can find dull, and 
which those readers who take pleasure in the 
analysis of a great man’s mind and character 
will regard of inestimable price. Nine-tenths of 
the value of autobiography is in the revelation 
of the writer himself to the world. This book is 
no exception to therule. The history of hiscam- 
paigns may be got elsewhere. Badeau’s book is 
more full and has scarcely less of Grant’s au- 
thority, for he revised its statements and certi- 
fied that it contained his views. In all essential 
things the present work may be said to be an 
abridgment and paraphrase of the other. As 
originally prepared, it was in itself the most ab- 
solute evidence of the authoritative character of 
Badeau’s history; and the changes which were 
made after the publication of portions as maga- 
zine articles are evidence that the author would 
have had to modify others of his recollections or 
conclusions, if the whole could have been sub- 
jected to criticism in the same way. 

It is, then, for the new light which they throw 
upon Grant himself that these memoirs will be 
prized. His personality was too strong to be 
hiddea. When he took his pen to tell the story 
of his career, the things which flowed most easily 
from his mind were the judgments and opinions 
of men and of events in the gross, and not the 
detailed incidents which the experienced writer 
would use to fill and color his narrative. We 
learn what was the Grant method of viewing 
things, and are greatly helped in forming truth- 
ful ideas of his powers and his peculiarities. As 
to his style, it has the principal element of tho- 
roughly good writing, since we are made to feel 
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that the writer's only thought, in this regard, is | ment of the Ohio and a Major-General in the re- 


how to express most directiy and simply the 
thing he hastosay. His ideas are always clear, 
his arrangement of them is always lucid, the 
expression of them is free from mannerism or 
strain after effect; and therefore, as writing, 
the result cannot fail to be satisfactory. 

The first volume, beginning with Grant's boy- 
hood and service in the regular army, brings bis 
career down to the close of the Vicksburg cam- 
paign. By whatever considerations he was in- 
duced to make his sketch of the Mexican war 
fill solarge a space in the narrative, it was a 
fortunate thing that he has done so. More than 
a hundred and fifty pages are devoted to this 
subject, and we doubt if there can anywhere be 
found so intelligible and useful a brief account 
of the military operations in Mexico. He gves 
back to the experiences of his youth with the 


broad judgment matured in the great campai Jns | 


of the civil war. His estimate of Scott and Tay- 
lor is an unprejudiced retrospect of men who 
had been his youthful admiration, and his kind- 
ly but discriminating judgment of their cam- 
paigns may well become a standard authority 
upon that period of our history. If one were 
disposed to question his capacity as a writer, 
this por‘ion of his book would decisively settle 
the question, That this is original work, no one 
can gainsay. His materials, except his personal 
reminiscences of the time, are only such as any 
writer may command ; but the vigor of the nar- 
rative, the strong grouping of salient points, the 
sagacious criticisms, the quick eye for the telling 
features of a battle or a movement, are all note- 
worthy, and show that his powers were of no 
ordinary kind. 

When he comes to tell the events of the civil 
war we lovk, first of all, for evidence of the 
growth of his knowledge of hisown powers, for it 
would be absurd to suppose that a man with a ca- 
reer behind him which must be accounted in most 
things a failure, could have had any very clear 
consciousness of his own abilities. He does not 
inform us of his real hopes or expectations at the 
outbreak of the war. 
first company raised in Galena, and never went 
back to the little leather shop to do any business 
again. Yethe refused the captaincy of thatcom- 
pany, while intimating to his friends that he 
would find a place in the military service some- 
where. He showed his zeal by drilling the compa- 
ny, and accompanied it to Springfield, where he 
was invited by Governor Yates to serve for a 
time as assistant to the Adjutant-General of the 


He helped organize the | 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





State in organizing the Illinois contingent under | 


the first enlistment. It seems probable that he 


looked for some public call upon West Point men | 


who were out of the army to return to the regular 
service, and was disappointed that the Govern- 
ment did nothing of this kind. On the 10th of 


| 


May, while waiting near St. Louis to muster in | 


some Illinois regiments, he witnessed the initia- 
tive taken by Captain Lyon, and the capture of 


the camp of the Confederate ‘‘ Home-Guaris” | 


near that city. On the 24th he addressed a let- 
ter to the War Department, tendering his ser- 
vives and indicating the command of a regiment 
as the post for which he felt competent. It was 
probably one of the new regiments authorized 
for the regular army which he had in mind, for 
the national Government appointed the officers of 
no others, and we may thus infer that his hope 
was for areipstatement in the regular service. He 
doubted his ability to perform properly the du- 
ties of a colonel, but thought he could at least do 
as well as the volunteer colonels whom he had 
mustered into the service of the Government. No 
answer, however, came to his offer of service, 
and he failed also in an effort to see McClellan 
for the purpose of rerewing the offer in person; 
McClellan being now at the head of the Depart- 


gular army. 

Grant seems now to have given up the hope of 
reéntering the regular service, and upon the 
issue of the call by President Lincoln for three 
hundred thousand men, he was appointed by 
Governor Yates Colonel of the 2lst [hnois regi- 
ment. Had he been willing to accept the cap 
taincy of the Galena company, he would proba- 
bly have been made Colonel of the 11th into 
which it was mustered; but he had wished first 


to test the possibility of resuming his profession | 


permanently, and, having failed in this, he 
threw himself heartily into the volunteer service, 
in which he was to make his fame. His staff ser- 
vice with the Governor made him some valuable 
friends, and no doubt led to his early appoint- 
ment as Brigadier-General before he bad taken 
the field. He bad no taste for the semi-clencal 
duties of the Adjutant-General’s office, saying of 
himself, humorously, ‘*The only place I ever 
found in my life to put a paper so as to find it 
again, was either a side coat-pocket or the hands 
of a clerk or secretary more careful than my 
self.” We may be sure, however, that the public 
men who had come in contact with him had seen 
the thoroughly earnest but simple business air of 
the man, and had Jearned to have faith in his 
quiet, impassive character. 

His first field service was in beating up the 
quarters of a Confederate Colonel Harris, a Jittle 
way back from the Mississippi River m Missouri. 
He describes the weight of responsibility he felt, 
and the nervous uneasiness with which be ap- 
proached what promised t» be a field of battle. 
He would have feit none of this, he says, if he 
had been a subordinate. It was the responsi- 
bility for the handling of men, and for the re 
sults, that brought his heart into his throat. 
But the enemy had run at the news of his ap- 
proach: “ My heart resumed its place. It oc- 
curred to me at once that Harris had been as 
much afraid of me asI had been of him. This 
was a view of the question 1 had never taken be 


fore; but it was one I never forgot afterward.” 


The words we have italicised are a characteristic 
revelation of the effect of this lesson of experi- 
ence upon his mind. Many military officers, 
even generals of high repute, never learned that 
lesson, which contains the secret of every vigo- 
rous campaign. To take the unknown for the 
wonderful is proverbially common. It the 
reason why men will tremble at a burgiar’s noise 
in the house at night, who would face an army 
of tramps if they could see them. It is what 
makes army commanders believe exaggerated 
reports of their enemy's strength, and conduct 
feeble operations against a weaker foe. Grant 
was not alone in seeing that his enemy had been 
in more fear than he, but he was singular in re- 
membering it always after; that is, in gaining 
permanent confidence and courage to take a bold 
initiative, with steady and clear appreciation of 
the moral superiority it gave him over any oppo- 
nent but one whose nerve and judgment were as 
good as his own. 


is 


This is the commander's cou- 
rage, a thing foto ecw/o different from that of the 
subordinate or of the soldier in the ranks. These 
throw the responsibilty for the unknown upon 
their chief: they use only the common courage 
of facing bravely what they see. The mode in 
which Grant has put this is as characteristic as 
the thing itself. Hedoes not generalize upon it or 
attempt to analyze it. It is simply a concrete 
fact; he saw that his enemy was afraid of him, 
and intuitively concluded that he should find it 
so in other cases. 

Another interesting revelation of his mental 
operations is found in his final attack at Fort 
Donelson. The naval attack had been beaten 
off, and be had seen the fleet retire discomfited. 
His army had found strong entrenchments in 
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front, and had made no impression on them. He 
visited Commodore Foote, and learned that the 
gunboats must go down the river for repairs 
He began to think a siege might be necessary 
General Wailace says it 


had been actually de 
termined on } 


In his absence the enemy took the 
initiative, and was only beaten back by the 
joined efforts of MceClernand and Wallac 
the first had been worsted. Cx 
he is told that out laden 
with ammunition and with three davs’ ratious 
What others thought an indication of contidence 
and preparation for a long tight he 
saw to mean an effort to cut 
toescape. His mind jumped to the couclusion 
that it implied that the 

concentrated his forces to do this 


oon 
after 
wuing on the field, 
the enemy had come 


instantly 
their way out and 


also enemy must. have 
and that if he 
could strike quickly at the other end of the line, 
he would capture their works with little resist 
This made content to let Wallace 
keep up a mere show of attack, while he hurried 
to General Smith with the order to assault | 
The suc 


almost 


ance, him 


long on our left 
result of quick, 


‘wss Was the legitime 
intuitive perception of 
the true meaning of httle facts, and the prompt 
est and strongest action upon his interpretation 
of them. 


to say he saw they meant 


He was sure they meant —it 
but one thing ; and 
his will followed the perception with scarce in 
terval to call it That is 
Grant's part in the battle at Fort Donelson, and 
we must admit that it is the The 
march from Fort Hepvry was an audacity learned 
in his first 


is better 


enouyh reasoning 


master’s part 


march against Colonel 
was Within an ace of 


Harris, but it 
when 
the 


opportunity 


failure, the new and 


unexpected circumstance of enemy's sortie 


a momentary 
stantly sei 


cave which Was 
rai soas to lead t We 
be sure be forgot the second lesson as ltth 


first. 


in 
Viretory may 
as the 
The one was boldness and initiative in the 
strategy. the other was the quick tactical concen 
tration of attack upon the weak spot which was 
disclosed im the battle. Add to these, tireless. pa 
tience in biding his time when it was necessary, 
and indomitabte perseverance in hammering away 
when nothing better can be done, and we have the 
principal elements of Grant's military character, 
which satisfactorily account for his career 

Yet he had lessons still to learn, and bis cam 
paign of Shiloh taught him by a severe experience 
the danger of over-confidence and of 
headquarters too far from the front 


having his 

It need 
hardly be said that so apt a pupil learned the les 
son well, though the soreness with which he ever 
remembered it prevented his speaking of it 
with the freedom with which he refe red to his 
other advantages gained in the school of expe- 
rience. The officiai records now make it too plain 
for fair dispute that neither Halleck, Buell, nor 
Grant beheved the Confederates could rally for a 
strong counter attack so soon after the fall of 
Fort Donelson as the 6th of April. Halleck in 
tended to take the field in person when Buell’s 
army should join Grant; Buell moved southwest 
ward from Columbia, Tennessee, steadily but 
without any haste: and Grant had his head- 
quarters at Savannah, nine miles below Pittsburg 
Landing, on the opposite side of the river. He 
did not take the pains to arrange a meeting with 
Buell on the 5th, the day of his arrival! at the 
same place; he arranged a private triendly visit 
with General Ammen, an old neighbor who was 
in Buell’s command, for the evening of the 7th at 
his Savannah headquarters. He informed both 
Halleck and Buell on the 5th that the enemy’s ar- 
my was at Corinth, and Halleck wrote that he ex- 
pected to leave St. Louis early in the week begin- 
ning with Sunday, the 6th, to meet his assembled 
army at the front by the time the concentration 
of Buell and Grant was accomplished. Then the 
enemy at Corinth was to be attacked, and Grant 
had expressed the opinion that that place would 
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*‘ fall much more easily than Donelson did when 
we do move.” Grant’s divisions at Shiloh were 
encamped with reference to convenience of access 
and eligibility of camp-grounds, and with noex- 
pectation of fighting a defensive battle on that 
field. General McClernand had disputed the se- 
niority of C. F. Smith, who had been in command 
at Pittsburg Landing till an accidental injury of 
which hedied had made him relinquish his post. 
No assignment of another was made by Grant, 
who expected to be with them in a few days, and 
the division commanders were independent of 
each other unless an exigency should arise in 
Grant's absence for united action, when McCler- 
nand would have been entitled to command by 
seniority, under the articles of war and military 
regulations. 

This was the situation when, on the morning of 
the 6th, about 8 o’clock, the roar of cannon was 
heard at Savannah, announcing the enemy’s at- 
tack in force at Shiloh. That Grant then made 
haste to reach the field, and that when there he 
did all that his unflinching courage and clear mi- 
litary understanding could do to give unity and 
plan to the stubborn defensive fighting of his di- 
visions, we could infer certainly from what is 
now known of his character, if the esrlier 
misstatements in regard to it had not been al- 
ready corrected by official evidence. It is settled 
by the testimony of Confederate as well as na- 
tional officers that the weight and impetus of the 
Confederate attack nad exhausted itself before 
Buell’s command or any part of it had crossed the 
river, and that Beauregard nad issued his orders 
withdrawing his troops from their advanced po- 
sitions. Granthad also notified Sherman that he 
should resume the offensive in the morning. 
Knowing Grant as we now know him, this is 
what he was every way most likely todo. At the 
time, when he was not well known, it was hard to 
believe that he could have retained the uncon- 
querable will to do this after a long day’s battle 
in which his troops had been driven back mile 
after mile. On the 7th, with the efficientaid of 
Buell’s splendid command, a decisive victory was 
won. But we cannot dwell upon this: our pre- 
sent purpose is only to follow the course of 
Grant’s development or education—it matters 
little which we call it. He was never again 
found in a position where he was unprepared for 
a return blow of the enemy, nor were his head- 
quarters ever again separated from the troops of 
theline during an active campaign. 

His Vicksburg campaign also began with errors 
and untoward events, though they were dve to 
different causes from those which had operated 
at Shiloh. His sudden abandonment of tke line 
of movement through central Mississippi for that 
of the river cannot be defended on military 
grounds. Sherman was clearly right in his criti- 
cism of it at the time and in his memoirs. The 
truth seems to be that Grant was so alarmed at 
the probable results of a permanent division of 
his forces by the assignment of McClernand to 
command the river expedition, that the reunion 
of all was determined on at the cost of abandon- 
ing his true line of operations, which he had to 
regain by almost desperate means after months 
spent in fruitless toil in the bayous and upon the 
swampy banks of the Mississippi. When the 
situation had become desperate, he rose to the 
height of the demand upon his brain and cou- 
rage, and broke out of his embarrassments by a 
gigantic effort which placed him again upon the 
high lands east of the river without a formal re- 
tracing of his steps. It would seem that the real 
question in his mind was whether his réle should 
be a principal or a secondary one, and his trans- 
fer of his army from Oxford, Miss., to the levees 
at Millikin’s Bend was the solution of a personal 
more than a wilitary problem. When he had 
extricated himself, however, ahd from the mo- 
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ment he had gained a firm footing at Port Gib- 
son, the campaign till Pemberton was shut up in 
Vicksburg is rightly regarded as the flower of his 
military career, the most perfect combination of 
bold strategic movement with successful field 
fighting which it was ever his fortune to make. 
It was this, when they had reached Haines’s 
Bluff, that aroused Sherman’s enthusiasm, and 
drew from him the memorable words in which 
he recognized the military genius and power of 
his commanding officer. 

Grant’s method of treating his mistakes differs 
with the situation. No one can be more frank 
or direct in self-criticism in minor matters, as 
when he says of himself that he lacked the moral 
courage to stop and consider when he was mak- 
ing his first little expedition against Colonel Har- 
ris. But in regard to things which became sub- 
jects of controversy, he was not free from the 
altogether human desire to defend the course he 
actually pursued. In regard to the days imme- 
diately preceding Shiloh, and in reference to the 
movement of Wallace’s division to the field, his 
memory is not quite accurate as tested by the 
official records, which it is plain he did not have 
the time or opportunity to reéxamine with care, 
writing as he did in the confinement of the sick- 
room. We learn to know more of the man him- 
self from his narrative, as we have said already, 
but we must still go to the great storehouse of 
the official records for the full correction of the 
history of the time ; and had he lived to see his 
memoirs published, there can Le no doubt that he 
would have recast some important passages. So, 
also, in regard to the Vicksburg campaign, he 
gives as a sufficient reason for his change of 
base, ‘‘the impossibility of maintaining so long 
a line of road over which to draw supplies for an 
army moving in the enemy’s country.” As an 
argument, this loses its force when we remember 
how much longer lines were protected by Sher- 
man at Atlanta, and how little he himself re- 
garded the cutting of Rosecrans’s communica- 
tions a reason for abandoniag the campaign of 
Chattanooga. In such cases the personal reasons 
which influence a man’s decision do not always 
become distinctly conscious to him, or, at most, 
he will regard them only as adding weight to the 
other grounds upon which he prefers to base his 
action. That his likes and dislikes of men power- 
fully affected his conduct, is too well known to be 
matter of discussion in Grant’s case. In civil 
administration it became a misfortune of no or- 
dinary dimensions ; and while less need of con- 
sidering this is felt in :eading his military me- 
moirs, it will by no means do to ignore it. Yet 
when all deductions are made, the volume al- 
ready published is so valuable an aid to the com- 
prehension of General Grant and his times that 
it cannot fail to have a permanent place in lite- 
rature, and the continuation of the work will be 
looked for with genuine interest. 








Marvels of Animal Life. By Charles Frederick 
Holder. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 8vo, pp. 
240. Illustrated. 


THOSE who delight in stories of the wonderful in 
nature will find this book attractive. It is one 
of a number, bearing considerable resemblance 
in good qualities and in faults, recently published 
by different writers on popular natural history. 
The principal difference appears in the larger 
number of topics drawn from marine life. It is 
very entertaining, and contains a large amount 
of valuable information. The descriptions are 
full of life and the interest seldom flags. If the 
objectionable features had been left out, we 
should have in it such a book as is most desired 
for unscientific readers, who wish to gather facts, 
but make no attempt to be systematic in doing 
80. In the interest of these readers,we shall direct 





special attention to the characteristics to which 
we take most exception. A desire to make the 
most of the stories told has induced some exag- 
geration and recklessness in statement. In 
gathering the marvels, some are introduced 
which should have been described as conjec- 
tures; yet, though the author adds nothing to 
the evidence and had no means of verifying, he 
does not hesitate to commit himself in favor of 
what he prefers to believe, even if in doing so he 
throws shadows of uncertainty upon matter of 
real value. Questionable information given as 
such may result in good, from the reader’s de- 
sire to satisfy himself of the truth; but given as 
fact, sanctioned by the author, it either misleads 
or causes suspicion of his judgment. 

A few instances, or a single chapter on the best 
known of the subjects, will serve for illustra- 
tions. ‘‘The most remarkable statement con- 
cerning these fishes made by this author [Schom- 
burgk] is that the Hassar, which is the native 
name for Callichthys subulatus, constructs a 
regular nest of blades of grass and leaves in 
holes just above the water, where it deposits its 
eggs, and watches them until the young appear.” 
Schomburgk’s words are, ‘‘ etwas unter der Ober- 
fliche des Wassers,” and the name Hassar is ap- 
plied to various species. ‘“‘In Eastern seas we 
find the grass fish (Nemichthys), which is invari- 
ably seen upright among the grass it resembles.” 
Nemichthys, however, is a deep-sea fish, found in 
depths of 500 to 2,500 fathoms, and certainly 
never yet seen in its native haunts by eye of 
man. Tovrotes is said with unerring aim to bring 
down insects at a distance of three or four feet. 
A chapter is devoted to “Dry Land Fishes,” 
whatever they may be. On plate x. is figured 
a nondescript ‘Martinique  tree-toad with 
young clinging to its back.” The toad, as 
the author calls it, breathes by lungs, has 
pads on the ends of its toes, for clinging to 
rocks, trees, leaves, etc., and has no swim- 
ming membranes; the tadpoles apparently have 
not lost their gills, have the membranes on the 
tail, which could not last long out of water, and, 
clinging to the back by their mouths, are unable 
to feed. What is it he has given us? 

Passing such mistakes as Ceradotus for Cerato- 
dus, Edoux and Toulezet for Eydoux and Sou- 
leyet, Acrohordus for Acrochordus, Rhampho- 
rhynchus for Rhacophorus, etc., let us take up 
one of the weakest chapters, ‘‘Our Common 
Snakes.” They are ‘‘covered with a coat of 
scales [7] which is shed in the summer months [?].” 
Their teeth *‘are merely for two purposes: first to 
poison and stupefy the prey [in all cases 4; and 
second to prevent its escape.” The venom is 
said to be “accumulated in sacs that are modifi- 
cations of thesalivary gland.” ‘‘ To use the poison 
the snake bas merely to strike its prey, the 
muscles of the juw being so arranged that, as 
soon as the fang enters the flesh of the victim, 
certain muscles press upon the glands, squeeze 
the poison through the little canal down through 
the hollow fang, and the work is done.” Use of 
venom depends on the will of the snake, whether 
the fang enters the flesh or not. ‘‘The poisonous 
snakes may always be recognized by their broad 
flattened heads and generally short and thick 
bodies. They also, as a rule, possess a vertical 
keel running along the centre of each scale.” 
This would prevent the admission among poison- 
ous snakes of many of the Hydrophidz and the 
entire family of Elapside. ‘‘The non-poisonous 
snakes have long bodies, with the head small, no 
distinct neck, and the scales not keeled.” This 
would shut out our most common species, the 
garter or striped snakes and the water snakes. 
That rattlesnakes only strike when coiled is not 
strictly accurate. ‘‘ Paralyzed by fear, the victim 
is often incapable of flight and stupidly awaits 
its fate. This,*I think, will explain all the so. 
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called cases of fascination.” A better explanation 
of numerous cases is to be seen in the actions of 
snake and prey after the latter is stricken and 
the snake is watching its dying throes and wait- 
ing its fall. The author decidas that snakes swal- 
low their young for protection, and, without ob- 
servations of his own, brings forward a lot of tes- 
timony most of whict is hardly as positive as 
that cited for the snake that milks cows or the 
phantom ship, neither of which he chooses to be- 
lieve. Many will see no compliment to the intel- 
ligence of his readers in the proof presented. 


| others.” 


Beauvois’s story of the “ five little serpents, each | 
about thesize of a goose-quil!,” is repeated. Plate | 
xix. shows a large rattlesnake down the,throat of | 


which half-a-dozen young ones are scrambling. 
Tbe young are not as long as the head of the 
mother; author and artist would be astonished 
to see how much larger at birth the young really 
are. Chateaubriand’s fanciful story is once more 
placed before us. The copperhead is said to be 
the most dreaded, but, a few lines below, the wa- 
ter-moccasin ‘‘is perhaps equally to be feared.” 
Of the moccasins Mr. Holder says, ‘‘ They rarely 
attain a length of over twenty inches, and are 
shortin proportion.” 

‘‘A gentleman in Georgetown, S. C., writes : 
‘I had for several days noticed a very large moc- 
casin coiled around the limb of a sinall tree 
near the pond. I concluded to capture it, and 
accordingly procured a large rabbit and placed 
it some way up from the pond, to toll her away 
from the water. She soon came down and dis- 
appeared under a large log ; when next seen, she 
was near the bait, having traced it along the log 
on its opposite side. When she had nearly swal- 
lowed the bait, we made an advance; quickly 
disgorging it, she gave a shriJl whistling noise, 
and five young snakes ran from under the log 
and ran down the throat of the old one. We cut 
off her head and found the five young, which 
made efforts to get away.’’ 

In the statement of a writer from Chesterfield, 
N. H., we find: *‘I sawastriped snake on the 
hillside, and noticed something moving about 
her head, and counted twenty little snakes from 
one and a half to two inches long. I made a 
move, and the old one opened her mouth, and 
they went in out of sight. I stepped back and 
waited, and in a few moments they began to 
come out. Then I made for the old snake, and 
killed her, and forced out several.” ‘* Another 
gentleman writes: ‘Some years ago I came 
across a garter-snake with some young ones 
near her. Soon as she perceived me she hissed, 
and the young ones jumped down her tbroat, 
and she glided beneath a stone heap.’” “A 
party of hunters recently observed in Pennsy]- 
vania a black ball, two feet in diameter, rolling 
slowly down a hill, and found on examination 
that it was composed of hundreds of these rep- 
tiles {black snakes].” Mr. Holder says, also, that 
they are of a steel-blue uniform color, wild and 
untamable, ‘‘often engaging in encounters with 
other snakes, especially rattlesnakes, quickly kill- 
ing and forcing them todisgorge their prey.” In 
reality the color varies according to age from 
light bluish, spotted with brown, to glossy blick; 
they are easily tamed, and swallow their prey 
alive. Professor Brackett’s story tells that he 
found a lot of snakes’ eggs, cut them oper, libe- 
rating a number of young milk-adders, and that 
**soon the old suake appeared, and, after en- 
deavoring apparently to encourage the young 
family thus suddenly initiated into the world, 
put its mouth down to the ground, and every 
one that had been liberated from the egg volun- 
tarily and hastily disappeared within tne abdo- 
men of the old one.” The black snake also is 
asserted to possess the peculiar habit of taking 
the young inits mouth. It is known to lay eggs 
and to be ophiophageus. An Uhio farmer, see- 
ing a large water-snake in Deer Creek, “* pro- 
cured a pole for the purpose of killing her. One 
stroke slightly wounded her, and she immediate- 
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ly made for the water. After she had swum 
about her length, she wheeled, placing her un- 
der jaw just out of the edge of the water, and 
opened her mouth to the tullest extent. Some 
dozen young snakes, three to four inches long, 
then seemed to run, or rather swim, down her 
throat, after which she clumsily turned in search 
of a hifiing place. He opened her, and found 
about twenty living young snakes, two or three 
seven or eight inches long. This shows them to 
have the same peculiar habit noticed in so many 
In a breath, some dozen three to four 
inches in length become about twenty, some of 
which are seven or eight inches long. The book 
would be incomplete without a chapter on the 
Sea serpent. 

A comical feature is the distribution of the pic- 
tures. In the chapter on ‘* Meteors of the Sea” 
we find ** American Gobies Crawling on the 
Shore”; in that on * Finny Light Bearers,” ** A 
Martinique Tree-Toad”; in * Old Friecds,” a 
*Sailor-Fish Wrecking a Canoe”; in ‘Our 
Common Snakes,” a * Hermit Crab in a To 
bacco Pipe,” the ** Pemaquid Sea Serpent,” ** Elas 
mosaurus,” and ‘*Camarasaurus”™; in * Lost 
Races,” a rattlesnake and an ‘‘Insect that Mi- 
mics a Twig”; in ‘** The Tigers of the Sea,” a ca- 
terpillar and a **Mammoth Adrift on an Ice- 
field”; in “Living Lights,” an * Extinct Sea 
Cow”; and in ** The White Whalers,” a ‘Gi 
gantic Pyrosoma,” a ‘Group of Flying Tree 
Toads,” and an ** Extinct Flying Reptile.” 


Moon- Lore. By 
F R.A.S. 
1885. 

THE author of this venture in * light literature,” 

as he playfully terms it, has written an enter 

taining volume in a sprightly style. It is not an 


the Rev. Timothy Harley, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


astronomical treatise, but confined in its scope to | 


the knowledge man had of the moon before the 
days of telescopes and exact science, One might 
be surprised at the mass of this pre-scientitic 


lore, had not comparative mythology and an- | 


thropology popularized much of its information. 
The man in the moon is, naturally, the leading 


_~_ -— 

4) 
King.” The reader is then exhorted to learn 
‘the music of eternity ” by “ high and holy liv 
ing,” in order that be may join in “ the everlast- 
ing song,” and so, “in one beatific moment,” 
see more than hitherto “ of the man in the moon.” 
The entire seriousness of this is not the least at 
tractive element in it; and we cannot refrain 
from quoting further from the last page of what 
is really an admirable work in its department, a 
sentence in which and religion 
reached a seemingly perfect fusion in the ex 
altation of ‘that Universal Father of Lights, 
with whom is no parallax nor descension.” Too 
long contemplation of the moon is said to have 


science have 


uncanny effects, sometimes 
By Algernon Charles Swinburne 
1SS6 


Victor Hugo 

Worthington Co. 
THE time for writing calmly of Victor Huge has 
not yet come. Mr. Swinburne’s rhapsody proves 
this. The book is merely a reprint of the articles 
published by him in the Fortnightly Revtete im 
mediately after the death of the poet, together 
with that which appeared in SSS when the final 
part of * La Légende des Sidcles* was published 
It seems as if a short preface ought to have mdi 
cated this, which would have expiained the haste 
apparent throughout, As a panegyric it has all 
the beauties of Mr. Swinburne'’s exuberant and 
enthusiastic style; it has none of the merits of a 
deliberate exposition of the great poet's work. Ht 
is an unmixed eulogy, spirited and genuinely 
sympathetic, but seldom discriminating, by a 
warm admirer, in many respects a disciple who 
has numerous points in common with fe matfre 
The following passage, taken at random. may 
serve as a mild specimen of the writer's attitude 

** It will of course be understood that when I 
venture to select for special mention any special 
poem of Hugo's, | do not dream of venturing to 
suggest that others are not or may not be fully 
as worthy of homage, or that anything of this in 
comparable master’s work will not requite our 
study or does not demand our admiration.” 

For Mr. Swinburne, Victor Hugo is a poet ‘nt 


less than the best or lower than the greatest of 


character, and opens thé play ; then there is the | 


woman inthe moon, the hare and the dog and 
the rabbit, and all these in their life ** play many 
parts,” so that the moon seems well-inhabited. 
Many of these myths are interesting, and one— 
the story of Buddna’s hare—is of the noblest or- 
der of religious parable. The remainder, and 
larger portion, of the volume is occupied with 
chapters on Moon-Worship, Moon-Superstition, 


tain antiquarian charm in the composition which 
pleases the vacant hours. It seems to be a com- 


all time,” and the roll and the surge of his mea 

sured music are no less wonderful than those of 

Homer or Milton, or the English version of Job 

or Ezekiel or Isaiah. 

Iconoclasm and Whitewash, and Other Papers. 
By Irving Browne. New York: James Os- 
borne Wright. ISS). 


THE sensational title of this volume is the worst 


thing about it, for it misrepresents the contents, 
and Moon-lnhabitation ; and all these subjects | 
are treated with fulness, intelligence, and a cer- | 


plete monograph on the subject, and in the di- | 


vision on superstition one will recognize mavy 
beliefs of his grandfathers and some still held 

It is interesting to note, further, that the au- 
thor is a clergyman, and that, being thoroughly 
well-informed in the work of the modern com- 
parative method which bas made havoc of the 
supernaturahsm of the religious sentiment, he 
loses no opportanity to assert the harmlessness 
of such knowledge and the desirability of it in 
ecmmon with all science. In not a few cases he 
diverges from the direct course of his narrative 
to deliver a five-minute sermon, and the effect is 
sometimes odd. Listen to this : ‘‘ Whether we or 
our posterity will ever become better acquainted 
in this life with the man in the moon 1s prob- 
lematical ; but in the ages to come . . . he 
may be visible among the first who will declare, 
every man in his own tongue wherein he was 
born, the wonderful works of God. And he may 
be audible among the first who will lift their 
hallelujahs ot undivided praise when every satel- 
lite shall be a chorister to laud the Universal 





The first essay, which bears this heading and re- 
counts the various changes in traditionary and 
anecdotal history and in the reputations of both 
the good and the bad, is also the leastinteresting of 
the four because its subject-matter has been well 
threshed before. ‘* Bibliomania,” ‘* Shaksperian 
Criticism,’ and ‘* Gravestones” are all better, 
except that the last is almost too serious for its 
subject. The essays, taken together, belong toa 
kind of writing, like Donald Mitchell's, which is 
fast disappearing—to the leisurely, discursive, 
genial, anecdote-loving, broadly-read style, with 
bits of out-of-the-way information, quiet humor, 
pleasant and humane thoughts, and an unfailing 
good taste. They are not meant for instruction, 
but mere entertainment, and they rest the mind. 
One of the brighter patches occurs in the review 
of some Shaksperian commentaries, where an ac 
count is given of the semi-mythical inquiry into 
the character of the ‘merry man ” who was the 
nurse’s husband in *‘ Romeo and Juliet.” The 
concluding essay, however, is a discussion in de- 
tail of taste in mortuary memorials, and from 
the examples cited the author appears to have a 
wide acquaintance with American cemeteries, 
What he has to say on this subject is wholly ad- 
mirable. 
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Fine Arts. 





THE MORGAN COLLECTION. 


THE collection of pictures formed by the late 
Mrs. Mary J. Morgan, which is now on exhibi- 
tion at the American Art Galleries, is e:pecially 
rich in the works of the Fontainebleau school and 
of the other men of that wonderful generation, 
and no better occasion is likely ever to offer itself 
to art lovers for a study of the real qualities of 
the classic French landscape school, and of the one 
or two great figure painters that, somehow,one al- 
ways associates with it. A glance at the catalogue, 
with its 8 Corots—several of them exceptionally 
fine and important—its 17 Diazes, its 5 Duprés, 
its 11 Millets, its seven Rousseaus, its 7 Troyons, 
and its 4 Daubignys, is sufficient of itself to show 
what a wealth of the art of this period is here, 
available for study; and though the art of other 
schools is less fully and satisfactorily represented, 
yet there is enough of such for comparison. 

The first thing that strikes one in such a list as 
the above is that, while most of the artists con- 
tained in it are landscape painters, yet the figure 
painter Millet and the cattle painter Troyon take 
their places there as of right, and if one were to 
add the names of Delacroix and Decamps the list 
would still have a certain homogeneity; the only 
name in it that seems at all out of place being 
indeed that of a pure landscapist—Daubigny. 


This is only one proof of a_ general 
truth, that choice of subject forms no 
proper basis for classification in art. It is not 


what subject a painter chooses to treat, but his 
manner of treating it, that shows us to what 
school he belongs. If we would know whether or 
no such a man was aygreatpainter, we ask, not, 
‘*Did he paint figures, or landscape, or merely 
stilllife?” but, ‘‘ Washea colorist or a draughts- 
man? did he submit himself to the actual and 
become a realist? did he weskly abandon 
bimself to his imagination, and, finding 
nature “put him out,’ give up the struggle 
and become a dreamer? Or did he, grasping 
firmly at great truths and neglecting small ones, 
dominating the actual and submitting it to his 
imagination, yet never losing sight of truth, 
become a master?” These are the questions we 
ask ourselves, and to which we must somehow 
find answers if we would place any artist in his 
proper niche in our Pantheon. Tried by such tests, 
we find that the painters we are studying were, in 
their varying degrees, colorists and men of imagi- 
nation. The two qualities go together, for no col- 
orist ever was or ever can be arealist. Study 
carefully any one of the completed pictures by 
Millet in this collection—the little one called 
**Gathering Beans” is perhaps the most magnifi- 
cent of them all—and then study any of the 
three by Géréme. You will find that the revolu- 
tionary, the innovator Millet—the man who 
dared to abandon the beaten track of classicism, 
and to bring down upon his head the anathema 
of the big-wigs by painting the peasant as he 
knew him—is the most profound of poets and of 
idealists; and you will find that the polished 
draughtsman, the continuator of the classic tra- 
dition, isat bottom the coldest of realists, see- 
ing nothing beyond the actual model posed 
before him, or only escaping from the actual by 
the help of scientific and calculated composition. 
Géréme, in spite of his classical training, is the 
cool and scientific observer ; Millet. in spite of 
his abandonment of tradition and his devotion to 
nature, remains the passionate musician, playing 
with his deep chords of blue and red and evolv- 
ing magisterial harmonies from them. Heis a 
colorist by nature, and it is necessary for him 
that each canvas should be perfect in its har- 
mony, each note of color perfectly balancing 
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every other, and direct imitation becomes impos- 


sible to him. 

All the work of the school of painters we are 
discussing is alike in this. Look at the three grand 
and lovely Corots in Gallery A. Look at the fine 
and sombre Diaz in the same room: ‘‘ Sunset Af- 
ter a Storm.” Look at the remarkably similar 
“Twilight,” by Rousseau, or Troyon’s magniti- 
cent ‘* Return from the Farm,” with the black 
cow, These men are primarily painters of pic- 
tures. The canvas, as a whole—as a lovely piece 
of tone and color to look at and to enjoy for its 
own sake, as one might enjoy a piece of music—is 
first with them, and natureissecond. They are ar- 
tists, notimitators. There are little miracles of ob- 
servation in Meissonier and in Gé:éme, even in 
Vibert and Dagnan-Bouveret, of which they 
show no sign, but they have produced beautiful 
pictures and the others have too often produced 
little better than colored photographs—accurate 
records of observed facts. Even the classic and 
polished insipidities of Bouguereau and Lefévre 
are at bottom only the products of a kind of 
emasculated realism, prettifying nature, but 
hardly aiming higher than to amuse by success- 
tul imitation of picked and chosen models, and 
alike devoid of imagination and of decorative 
feeling. 

But the imaginative temperament of the color- 
ist has its dangers when it is not controlled by a 
hearty love and reverence for nature. Pass from 
the great work of the great masters of this school 
to Dupré’s ‘‘ Symphony,” and you feel at once 
that art has too far got the better of nature, and 
you revolt from the entire artificiality of the 
picture. One feels smothered in paint. It is 
well to be ideal and artistic, but there is health 
too in the love of nature, and while we willingly 
allow an artist to sacrifice the truth of literal 
imitation, are we prepared to allow also the 
sacrifice of essential truth? After all, thereis a 
sound basis of right in the world’s notion 
that painting is to some extent a statement 
of facts; and while we are willing that the 
painter should choose his facts, and sacri- 
fice the small ones to the large ones, and 
imitation to essential truth, and while we de- 
mand of him that his statements shall be in 
beautiful language, as we do of the poet, yet we 
are no more prepared to admit that his state- 
ment shall be false than that the poet's 
shall be. And here, undoubtedly, lies the weak- 
ness of this great school of modern painting. 
The great ones sometimes, the smaller often, 
sacrifice nature to art too completely. In many 
of Diaz's landscapes, and in most of his figure 
subjects, and in nearly everything of Dupré’s, 
one is in a world too thoroughly artificial for 
healthy human comfort. 

It isa common error to imagine that the men 
whom ‘nature puts out”—in whom “natu- 
ral objects deaden imagination” — are the men 
of the most powerful imaginations. Is not 
the truth, rather, tnat the strong imagina- 
tion is that which dominates nature and 
moulds it to uses, and then works most 
mightily when it is seemingly most sub- 
jected to law, and that the imagination which 
flies nature and is ‘‘deadened” by it, is either 
weak in itself or is unsupported by sufficient 
knowledge to master its material? The weakness 
that flies nature, and the weakness that submits 
to nature, do not greatly differ, though the re- 
sult is so different. The mighty men 
work calmly with nature, knowing always 
what to take and what to leave, neither slavishly 
copying the unessential nor weakly losing their 
grasp of the essential. As Fromentin has said 
of Rembrandt, the struggle of production in art 
is ever ‘the struggle between the actual as it im- 
poses itself and the truth as the artist sees it in 
himself.” It 1s cowardice to give up the struggle 
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until one has attained something of that final 
reconciliation of the warring elements which is 
the triumph of art. And this reconciliation has 
nowhere in modern art been so nearly attained 
asin the best work of Millet. Of the weakness 
that denies nature no more apposite example 
could be found than the “ Adoration of the 
Magi,” by Monticelli, in this collection, in which 
one may lookin vain for any indication that the 
artist had ever seen one fact of nature, or any- 
thing but the dreams of an imagination too 
feeble to embody them in visible and compre- 
hensible form. 

On the contrary, the great charm of Daubigny 
will always be that he combined with powers of 
imagination and composition not of the highest 
order, but sufficiently great to preserve him from 
mere realism, a clear perception and hearty love 
of the beauties of nature, and that his pictures 
refresh one like spring water after the feverish- 
ness of Diaz, and charm one like music after the 
mechanical imitation of much modern work. His 
little picture here, called ‘‘On the Seine,” is 
an exquisite example of his most lovely qua- 
lities. 

We have left ourselves little space to discuss 
other elements of the collection, such as the 
realism tempered by sentimentality of Breton, 
who, perhaps more than any other one man, is 
responsible for that form of modern art which 
has ended by sacrificing so much beauty and so 
many truths to the single truth of open day- 
light; or the brilliant charms of Stevens and 
Fortuny, or the nameless work that is neither 
realism nor idealism nor naturalism, but is only 
mechanism. Of this last class one would like to 
say something, but one despairs of doing any 
good. 





MERYON’S ETCHINGS. 


THE exhibition of Méryon’s collected etchings, 
now visible at Mr. Keppel’s gallery on Sixteenth 
Street, is worth having formed and worth seeing; 
it is especially useful in America, where there are 
positively no artists, etchers, or painters who at- 
tend to Méryon’s specialty of street architecture. 
Méryon’s example teaches how to make street- 
subjects look grand, impressive, interesting, 
without quackery or forcing. As Hamerton truly 
says, ‘“‘his work was sanity itself”; it never 
yields to the temptation of picturesque ragged- 
ness, of piquant splotching, of vignetted margins. 
On his pencil sketch for the ‘‘Notre-Dame- Bridge” 
subject, here shown from Mr. Mansfield’s collec- 
tion, he has written, ‘‘ Taken with a camera tu- 
cida”; and many of the themes have that aspect. 
The lines of wails are often ruled, and the rest of 
the time drawn as true as eye can guide hand; 
and to make a wall look crumbly he never resorts 
to Prout’s forlorn trick of a dash and a point, 
like a Morse telegraphic despatch. 

He attains beauty by his feeling for broad flash- 
es of light, and by knowing how to make the 
paper work for him, the calm basking gleam be- 
ing simply bare surface, with a calculated envi- 
ronment. Nothing can exceed his skill in know- 
ing when to leave himself alone; thus the pedi- 
ment of ‘‘ St.-Etienne du Mont,” where the warm 
freestone looks so much like an ivory cameo, has 
hardly any work in it at all: only the slight 
shadows of traceries and pilasters are kept per- 
fectly large and flat, and this sunny gable prints 
itself on a sky made of ruled etched lines, as bold 
and hard as any tint laid by Diirer or Marcanto- 
nio in the infancy of engraving. His skies are 
simple reliefs for his architecture; their values 
are exquisitely true and wise, but they have no 
quality in themselves. When, to give these skies 
incident, he refrains from the etching-needle, and 
sketches-in cottony clouds with the dry-point, 
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-hese clouds are thoroughly bad in themselves— 
as inorganic as his vines and trees in other places; 
only their whites and grays are sensitively adapt- 
ed to the contrast of a shadow-swept spire or a 
jutting gargoyle. 

His fine instinct comes in when there is the 
quality of stonework to be expressed. The 
‘Pont Neuf” is a picture consisting almost en- 
tirely of the inside of a great round arch in 
shadow; the skill consists in representing this 
shadow with lines spaced just right and made 
just deep enough, so as to keep the flicker of 
hght beating up from under the bridge. There 
are proofs of this subject printed lighter and 
proofs printed darker—it is no matter: the va- 
riation only suggests the change made by some 
passing cloud; there is always the flicker of light 
beating up from the water, and this is the beau- 
tiful thing that it was essential to keep. In Gos- 
selin’s counterfeit of this plate, hung alongside, 
the shadow under the arch is true enough as to 
value, but it 1s done with pains and confusion, 
and the shadow is mere mud on the paper. 

Méryon selects picturesqueness with lover-like 
passion, and then reports it with calmest lucidity ; 
no better choice of ‘* bits” could be made than 
his, yet he has none of the melodramatic lying 
usually to be detected in the lovers of ‘ bits.” 
The ** Gallery of Notre Dame” is a kind of jungle 
of flowering Gothic colonnets; but the artist’s 
effort is to range them, not to clash them to- 
gether ina Hugo-like chiaroscuro. The ‘ Notre 
Dame Pumping-machine” rises out of a net of 
interlaced timberwork, not at all easy to draw; 
but Méryon studies out the construction analyti- 
cally, as Jacquemart did his famous bamboo lat- 
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tice supporting the criminal's head. The corner 
turret in the ‘* House of Marat,” the stone demon 


| on the cathedral tower, and portions of nearly 











all the other subjects, are just what most sketch- 
ers would treat with their most glittering embroi- 
dery, as vignettes; but Méryon never embroiders, 
and in all such places thinks chiefly how to keep his 
breadths of opal light. His touch was rather re- 
strained and painful than inventive, and he 
uttered his deep knowledge of values in school- 
room terms, traditional and formal. This gives 
a quaint prophet-like gravity to every statement, 
and he is hardly ever more refreshing or better 
worth attending to than when he has to express 
some solid convent or other wall, checkered with 
square black windows, and looking in this treat- 
ment as if it had come from old time to stay into 
new time. What probably created Méryon's 
worth, to eyes a hittle tired of the silky litho- 
graphs of Célestin Nanteuil, was just this sober- 
sided austerity, inherited from seventeenth-cen- 
tury engravers who printed without ** smudges.” 
Méryon in the present series shows us his educa- 
tion. We see, for instance, bis painful copy after 
Ducereau, the “Salle des Pas-perdus,” a most 
back-breaking piece of drawing, with a double 
nave filled with rows of innumerable statues in 
perspective; and the ‘Old Louvre” and half-a 
dozen other fine old things copied from Zeeman, 
each made up of crumpled and gritty lines like a 
Bewick. And out of this kind of apprenticeship, 
and out of reminiscences, too, of Piranesi, the 
artist constructs his style, using an antique sensi 
tiveness to precision as a kind of fabric to sup 
port his modern sensitiveness to effects of light. 
What is waywari and Blakelike about him is 
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not his style, but certain definite inventions, as, 
the shoals of air-borne sharks flying about the 
Secretary of the Navy's office, and the * Pont au 
Change,” seen here in several states, with the sky 
first a blank, then darkened with large birds, 
which change in a later printing to an angosy of 
balloons, 

His madness is said to have been incipient!y 
brought on by the toil over the plate of ‘San 
Francisco.” This thirty-nine 
across, is a sort of prospectus undertaken for the 
bankers, Bayerque & Pioche, and is a queer re 
minder of the shanty metropolis of INNS 


etching, inches 


He was 
to construct this panoramic view from a series of 
five daguerreotypes, inconsistent in) perspective 
and in lighting; 
his documents became quite unintelligible, 


in the verv middle of the scene 

and 
he had to fill up the space with allegorical figures 
supporting a label. His letter to Burty deserib 
ing his trouble in biting this plate—the rust had 
got at the copper and enlarged bis lines under the 
varnish Per 


no means gt 


reads like Cellint's account of his * 
seus.” The task, however, was by 
gantic; there are armies of young architects in 
Paris who would have thrown his shanties inte 
But Me 
ryon Was so poor that at the epoch of hy finest 
work, the ** Rear of Notre Dame,” he 
pay ten sous to his printer for a couple of trial 
proofs 


perspective for him for a few dollars 
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